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Support  of  Education  (C.A.S.E.) 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  publication  are 
those  of  the  individual  authors  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  Univer- 
sity administration. 

Boston  College  is  committed  to  providing 
equal  educational  and  employment  oppor- 
tunity regardless  of  sex,  marital  or  parental 
status,  race,  color,  religion,  age,  national 
origin  or  handicap.  Equal  educational  op- 
portunity includes  admission,  recruitment, 
extracurricular  activities,  housing,  facilities, 
access  to  course  offerings,  counseling  and 
testing,  financial  assistance,  health  and  in- 
surance services,  and  athletics. 


This  month's  cover  story  is  not  the  type 
of  article  usually  published  in  this  maga- 
zine. Its  distinctiveness,  in  fact,  was  one 
of  the  reasons  we  printed  it.  We  believe 
Boston  College  Magazine  should  offer  arti- 
cles on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  and  ex- 
periences. "The  challenge  of  silver 
mountains,"  beginning  on  page  10,  is 
one  means  by  which  this  magazine  can 
expand  the  world  of  its  readers. 

Author  Jim  Balog,  '74,  has  been  a  full- 
time,  free-lance  writer  and  photographer 
for  only  a  few  months,  but  his  work  has 
often  appeared  in  outdoor  magazines, 
such  as  MariahlOutside.  He  has  been 
commissioned  to  write  another  story  on 
the  Alaska  trip  on  which  the  B.C.M.  arti- 
cle is  based  for  National  Wildlife  magazine 
and  is  also  writing  for  Geo  magazine  and 
for  Smithsonian. 

A  professional  geologist  until  going 
full-time  into  writing,  Balog  also  had  an 
earlier  change  in  career,  this  time  while 
attending  B.C.  A  communications  and 
secondary  education  major  for  his  first 
two  years,  he  switched  to  geology  as  a 
Junior.  "I  wanted  to  be  in  a  profession 
where  I  would  be  in  the  mountains  a  lot," 
he  said  in  a  recent  telephone  conversation 
from  Denver,  where  he  lives. 

After  graduation,  he  went  on  to  a  mas- 
ter's from  University  of  Coloradoin 
geomorphology,  the  science  of  violent 
changes  in  the  earth's  surface  —  floods, 
avalanches,  earthquakes.  "Geology  is 
basically  static,"  Balog  said.  "I  wanted  to 
major  in  something  that  had  a  lot  of  ac- 
tion in  it." 

Balog's  interest  in  mountain-climbing 
developed  out  of  an  Outward  Bound 
course  as  a  senior  in  high  school  in 
Watchung,  N.J.,  and  during  climbing  ex- 
peditions while  an  undergraduate  here. 

"It  was  clear  when  I  was  taking  un- 
dergraduate geology  courses  that  I  didn't 
have  a  scientific  mentality,  but  more  of  an 
outdoor,  active  sort  of  bent." 

An  avid  photographer,  Balog  said  he 
began  selling  photographs  from  expedi- 
tions to  magazines  and  then  found  it 
easier  to  sell  photographs  when  they 
were  accompanied  by  an  article.  His 
photo  on  the  cover  of  this  magazine  and 
his  article  show  he  has  developed  his 
craft  to  a  high  degree  of  quality. 


This  magazine  is  not  distributed  to  stu- 
dents, but  they  and  their  experiences 
here  are  important  parts  of  the  Univer- 
sity. We're  the  first  to  admit  the  maga- 
zine's coverage  of  student  activities  and 
opinions  could  be  improved  and  we  think 
we've  taken  a  large  step  in  that  direction 
with  the  appointment  of  Terry  Byrne,  '81, 
as  Undergraduate  Editor. 

Terry,  a  resident  of  Spring  Lake 
Heights,  N.J.,  is  majoring  in  communica- 
tions and  English  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  is  an  officer  in  the 
Dramatics  Society.  She  was  selected  for 


Terry  Byrne 

the  new  position  on  the  magazine  be- 
cause of  the  recommendations  of  her  pro- 
fessors and  for  her  evident  interest  in 
communicating  with  the  readers  of  this 
magazine. 

The  Undergraduate  Editor  will  write  a 
column,  "Eagle's  eye,"  on  an  aspect  of 
University  life  for  each  issue  of  the  mag- 
azine. We  hope  Terry  will  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  other  magazine  projects  as  well, 
depending  on  the  time  available  to  her. 
The  Undergraduate  Editor  will  not  be  of- 
fering the  student  perspective,  but  the 
perspective  of  a  student.  We  hope  Terry 
will  be  the  first  of  many  students  to  have 
a  chance  to  communicate  with  B.C.M.  's 
readers. 

Bill  McDonald 


Aerie 


History  faculty  to  join 
Boston  350  celebration 

Forum  350,  a  program  focusing  on  Bos- 
ton's rich  political  history,  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  University  history  depart- 
ment as  part  of  the  city's  celebration  this 
year  of  the  350th  anniversary  of  its  found- 
ing. 

The  year-long  program  will  begin  with 
a  Boston  political  history  conference  April 
25,  26  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Library. 
Historians  will  discuss  four  principal 
periods  in  the  city's  political  history: 
"Politics  in  a  Yankee  world,  1700-1860;" 
"The  rise  of  ethno-cultural  politics, 
1860-1910;"  "The  years  of  Irish  political 
predominance,  1910-1960;"  and  "Politics 
in  a  pluralistic  society,  I960-." 

Among  the  members  of  the  University 
faculty  to  participate  is  Alan  Rogers,  As- 
sociate Professor,  who  is  to  chair  the  first 
meeting. 

A  fall  lecture  series,  also  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Library,  is  to  feature  prominent 
speakers  from  around  the  country. 

Director  of  Forum  350  is  Thomas 
O'Connor,  Professor  of  History.  Execu- 
tive director  is  Constance  Burns,  Lecturer 
in  History. 


New  survey  of  unemployed 
shows  them  to  be  apolitical 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  contemporary 
America  for  those  who  feel  themselves  to 
be  at  a  disadvantage  to  join  together  and 
ask  the  government  for  assistance.  The 
past  decade,  in  fact,  has  been  distin- 
guished by  a  marked  increase  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  special  interest  groups. 

One  group  of  disadvantaged  citizens  — 
the  unemployed  —  has  been  notably 
quiescent,  however,  according  to  a  recent 
study  by  Kay  Scholzman,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science,  and  Sidney 
Verba  of  Harvard. 

The  study,  published  as  Injury  to  Insult: 
Unemployment,  Class  and  Political  Response 
(Harvard  University  Press,  1979),  has 
been  the  only  large  scale  survey  of  the 
political  and  social  attitudes  of  the  un- 
employed. Among  its  findings:  un- 
employment, even  in  an  era  of  welfare 
and  two-income  families,  remains  a  de- 


vastating personal  blow;  the  unemployed 
tend  to  cope  on  their  own  with  the  hard- 
ships imposed  by  joblessness;  and  job- 
lessness does  not  cause  significant 
changes  in  voting  patterns. 

According  to  the  study,  groups  such  as 
labor  unions  and  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions devote  more  time  to  political  action 
to  address  the  needs  of  the  unemployed 
than  do  the  jobless  themselves. 


'Factory  farming'  decides 
animals'  often  cruel  fate 

The  comforting  image  of  the  tranquil 
farm  on  which  animals  are  cared  for  and 
then  rather  painlessly  transformed  into 
food  for  humans  is  an  illusion  that  bears 
no  resemblance  to  the  prevalent  "factory 
farming,"  according  to  an  article  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Boston  College  Environmental 
Affairs  Law  Review. 

Third-year  law  student  Jonny  Frank,  a 
Review  staff  member  and  animal  rights 
activist,  argued  in  the  article  that  modern 
farming  used  procedures  that  resulted  in 
"severe  suffering"  for  farm  animals.  He 
wrote  that  the  poultry  industry  used  such 
techniques  in  nearly  all  phases  of  pro- 
duction and  it  most  vividly  illustrated  the 
abuses  of  factory  farming. 

Hatcheries  that  breed  laying  hens 
either  drowned  unwanted  male  chicks  or 
dumped  them  live  into  trash  bags  to  suf- 
focate, Frank  said.  Hens  can  normally  lay 
eggs  for  up  to  20  years,  but  breeding 
hens,  conditioned  to  lay  eggs  when  lights 
are  on  —  sometimes  for  as  long  as  17 
hours  a  day  —  exhausted  their  capacity 
after  only  one  or  two  years. 

Laying  hens,  Frank  said,  were  kept  in 
cages  made  of  wire  mesh  that  frustrated 
the  chickens'  natural  inclination  to 
scratch.  As  a  result,  often  their  toenails 


grew  so  long  that  the  chickens  literally 
grew  fast  to  the  cage.  To  overcome  the 
fighting  and  cannabalism  that  resulted 
from  overcrowding  of  chickens,  Frank 
said,  most  farmers  sedated  the  chickens 
with  antibiotics  or  removed  the  beaks 
with  a  guillotine-type  device  or  hot  knife 
machine. 

Cows  and  hogs  suffered  similar  treat- 
ment, he  said,  particularly  overcrowding 
that  induced  stress.  Calves  raised  under 
mass  veal  production  methods,  however, 
experienced  a  more  bizarre  fate.  To  fatten 
the  calf,  and  to  make  sure  the  veal  was 
tender  and  pink,  Frank  said,  the  calf  was 
denied  any  exercise.  It  was  kept  in  a  dim 
stall  so  small  the  calf  could  neither  lie 
down  nor  turn  around.  No  straw 
cushioned  the  slatted  or  cement  floor  of 
the  stall  because  straw  contained  iron, 
which,  if  ingested,  would  cure  the 
anemia  that  caused  veal's  pinkish  color  so 
popular  with  consumers. 

Frank  said  no  federal  legislation  spe- 
cifically protected  farm  animals  from 
abusive  treatment  and  the  few  state  laws 
were  rarely  enforced.  Although  more 
comfortable  chicken  cages,  which  exper- 
iments had  shown  did  not  interfere  with 
egg  production,  were  on  the  market, 
"Farmers  are  unwilling  to  make  use  of  the 
new  cage  without  legal  compulsion,"  he 
said. 

Farmers  continued  to  use  methods  that 
abused  animals,  Frank  said,  not  because 
they  were  cruel  persons,  but  because  of 
pressure  from  farm  owners,  usually  large 
corporations,  to  make  profits.  Over- 
crowding, restricted  movement,  un- 
natural diet  and  unanesthesized  surgical 
procedures  were  the  alternative  to  more 
expensive  measures. 

Frank's  article  proposed  that  a  federal 
bureau  of  farm  animal  protection  be  es- 
tablished to  regulate  the  industry.  The 
article  also  included  model  legislation. 

"Animals,  as  living  things,  have  a  basic 
right  to  live  with  as  little  unnecessary  suf- 
fering as  possible,"  Frank  said  in  a  recent 
interview.  He  said  his  interest  in  factory 
farming  and  animal  rights  arose  while  liv- 
ing in  rural  Oregon  and  after  visiting  two 
large  dairy  farms. 

"I  began  to  see  how  the  social  class 
theory  I  learned  at  Brandeis  University 
applied  to  animals,"  he  said.  "The  idea 


that  animals  are  on  the  earth  to  serve  one 
species  —  humans  —  is  the  same  as  the 
idea  that  women  are  on  earth  to  serve 
men.  It's  just  not  a  proper  way  of  think- 
ing." 

Frank,  a  vegetarian,  said  he  planned  to 
continue  advising  animal  rights  groups 
following  graduation  in  June  and  to  enter 
the  business  of  providing  alternative 
methods  of  animal  treatment.  His  next 
research  project,  he  said,  would  be  on 
abuses  in  the  cosmetic  industry,  in  which 
shampoo  is  tested  on  rabbits  that  have 
had  their  eyes  stapled  open  until  blind. 

"We  need  laws  to  protect  animals  that 
can't  protect  themselves,"  Frank  said. 

The  Boston  College  Environmental  Affairs 
Law  Review,  formerly  Environmental  Af- 
fairs, has  been  published  quarterly  by  the 
Law  School  since  1971. 


IBM  publishes  brochure 
on  computer  system  here 

The  University's  use  of  computer  and 
information  systems  for  a  wide  range  of 
financial,  clerical  and  planning  purposes 
is  the  subject  of  a  promotional  brochure 
recently  issued  by  IBM. 

The  brochure,  entitled  "Online  Man- 
agement Information  System  at  Boston 
College,"  states  that  its  intention  is  to 
demonstrate  the  utility  of  IBM  products 
rather  than  the  quality  of  user  programs. 
It  offers,  however,  with  statements  by 
University  personnel,  a  thorough  de- 
scription of  the  uses  of  computers  here 
and  the  benefits  derived  from  them. 

More  than  50  IBM  display  terminals 
link  various  departments  on  campus  to 
the  IBM  System/370  Model  148  computer 
in  the  Computer  Center.  Below  are  a  few 
of  the  18  departments  that  use  the  com- 
puter system  and  the  purposes  for  which 
they  use  it. 

Admissions:  Six  terminals  are  used  to 
process  all  inquiries  and  applications, 
which  number  nearly  17,000  annually  for 
freshmen  and  transfer  places.  The  termi- 
nals are  used  for  control  of  inventory  (re- 
quired forms),  correspondence  with  ap- 
plicants, the  decision  process,  awarding 
of  financial  aid,  and  automated  linkage  to 
student  records. 

Registrar:  Eight  terminals  maintain 


Ken  Howard,  star  of  the  television  series  "The  White  Shadow"  in  which  he  plays  a  University  alumnus,  talks 
to  the  crowd  during  ceremonies  at  halftime  of  the  recent  B.C. -Syracuse  basketball  game.  Various  student  and 
alumni  organizations  presented  Howard  with  memorabilia,  including  a  Varsity  Club  sweater  and  Courtside 
Club  cap.  He  was  also  made  an  honorary  University  alumnus.  During  the  game,  Howard  sat  on  the  Eagles' 
bench,  but  even  his  cheers  didn't  stop  then  No.  2-ranked  Syracuse  coming  from  behind  to  beat  B.C.,  85-77. 


demographic,  course  registration,  and 
permanent  record  information  for  stu- 
dents in  each  division  of  the  University 
from  enrollment  through  graduation  or 
withdrawal. 

Housing:  A  terminal  assigns  students 
to  dormitory  rooms  and  maintains  an  in- 
ventory control  of  available  beds. 

Financial  aid:  A  terminal  is  used  to 
control  and  award  financial  aid.  There  is 
"interface"  with  student  accounts  receiv- 
able, student  loans,  admissions  and  other 
student  records  functions. 

Alumni/Development:  Six  terminals 
help  the  staff  maintain  records  that  in- 
clude the  names  and  addresses  as  well  as 
donation  record  of  corporations,  founda- 
tions, friends,  parents  and  nearly  60,000 
alumni. 

Budget:  A  terminal  aids  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  operating  budgets,  control  of 
personnel  slots  and  the  processing  of 
budget  revisions. 

John  R.  Smith,  Vice-President  for  Fi- 
nancial and  Business  Affairs,  was  quoted 
in  the  brochure  on  the  value  of  the  com- 
puter system. 

"The  major  concerns  a  private  univer- 
sity such  as  Boston  College  has  are  the 
quality  of  students  and  the  quality  of 
programs,"  he  said.  "I  worry  less  about 
financial  control  than  I  do  about  how  to 
apply  financial  resources  to  create  and 
maintain  a  very  desirable  education  envi- 
ronment. With  the  new  data  processing 
system,  our  staff  is  better  able  to  measure 
micro  activity  at  the  level  of  the  individual 
student  and  instructor,  yet  can  also 
aggregate  individual  facts  to  help  make 
better  policy  decisions." 

Appointments 

Karl  Salathe,  who  as  vice-president  of 
university  resources  at  Drew  University 
saw  total  giving  to  that  institution  triple, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  Director  of 
Development  at  the  University.  He  ar- 
rived on  campus  in  February. 

Salathe,  43,  arrived  at  Drew,  which  is 
located  in  Madison,  N.J.,  in  1973.  During 
his  tenure  as  director  and  later  vice- 
president  of  university  resources,  total 
giving  to  Drew  increased  from  $1  million 
to  $3  million,  the  annual  fund  went  from 
$456,000  to  $850,000,  and  alumni  partici- 


pation in  the  fund  increased  from  17  per- 
cent to  over  50  percent. 

The  university  resources  office  at  Drew 
administered  admissions,  the  alumni  as- 
sociation, fund-raising,  public  relations, 
and  student  life. 

A  graduate  of  Boston  University, 
Salathe  also  received  a  master's  from  B.U. 
and  did  graduate  work  at  Harvard.  From 
1972  to  1973,  he  was  director  of  develop- 
ment and  public  affairs  for  the  New  Eng- 
land College  branch  in  Great  Britain. 


Louise  Lonabocker,  '74,  M.Ed. '76,  has 
been  named  University  Registrar,  suc- 
ceeding William  Griffith,  now  a  member 
of  the  School  of  Management  faculty. 

Lonabocker,  former  Associate  Regis- 
trar, had  been  Acting  Registrar  during  the 
search  for  a  successor  to  Griffith.  As  Reg- 
istrar, she  heads  a  staff  of  20  full-time 
members  and  10  work-study  students. 

"I  will  continue  to  examine  the  services 
we  offer  to  students  and  the  faculty,  and 
to  study  new  methods  of  registration," 
Lonabocker  said.  Among  the  methods 
being  studied  that  could  alleviate  the  long 
waiting  lines  associated  with  registration 
are  registration  by  mail  or  by  a  computer 
process  that  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
course  cards  carried  department  to  de- 
partment. 

Lonabocker  and  her  husband  Thomas 
are  residents  of  Brookline. 


Women  faculty  address 
'superwoman'  stereotype 

Managing  both  career  and  family  is  a 
notable  objective,  but  the  stereotype  of 
the  woman  who  can  do  everything  is  as 
dangerous  as  that  of  the  woman  who 
should  stay  home,  according  to  Sharlene 
Hesse,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

"Supportive  colleagues  and  day  care 
make  it  easier  for  women  to  have  both 
full-time  career  and  family,"  Prof.  Hesse 
told  16  other  women  faculty  members  at  a 
weekend  conference  in  December  spon- 
sored by  the  University  Council  on  Teach- 
ing. "But  I  think  things  have  swung  the 
other  way.  Now  women  are  made  to  feel 
it  isn't  enough  to  stay  at  home  with  their 
children." 

The  importance  of  role  models  was 
another  topic  discussed  by  the  women  at 
the  conference,  which  was  entitled 
"Women  and  the  craft  of  teaching."  Par- 
ticipants said  they  felt  a  special  responsi- 
bility to  be  adviser  and  mentor  to  women 
and  male  students,  erasing  any  stereo- 
types. 

"When  we  asked  ourselves  how  we  got 
where  we  are,  who  our  models  and  men- 
tors were,  we  discovered  that  80  percent 
of  us  had  come  from  women's  colleges," 
said  Prof.  Hesse.  "I  think  environment 
makes  a  difference.  We  experienced  the 
freedom  to  excel;  we  were  encouraged  to 
think  broadly  about  our  roles." 

Changes  in  roles  had  prompted  the 
conference  participants,  they  said,  to  en- 
courage women  students  to  enter  a  wide 
range  of  careers  since  fewer  teaching  po- 
sitions were  available. 

"We  have  to  show  students  that  the 
way  we  did  it  is  not  the  only  way  women 
can  make  it,"  Prof.  Hesse  said. 

Deaths 

Agnes  M.  Barry,  R.S.C.J.,  M.A.  '32, 
former  Superior  Vicar  of  Newton  College, 
died  in  September  at  the  Kenwood  con- 
vent in  Albany,  to  where  she  had  retired. 
She  was  86. 

The  Barry  Fine  Arts  Pavilion  on  the 
Newton  Campus  was  named  in  honor  of 
Mother  Barry,  who  headed  the  Washing- 
ton vicariate  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  from  1950  to  1966. 


Neil  P.  O'Keefe,  S.J.,  '53,  M.A.  '59, 
University  Archivist,  died  Dec.  16  at  the 
age  of  48.  A  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  was 
celebrated  at  St.  Ignatius  Church  Dec.  19. 
Burial  was  at  Campion  Center,  Weston. 

A  Boston  native,  Fr.  O'Keefe  joined  the 
Navy  after  graduation  and  later  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  ordained  by 
Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  in  1965. 

Fr.  O'Keefe  also  received  a  master's 
degree  from  Georgetown  and  a  doctorate 
from  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Before 
joining  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Work  here  in  1973,  he  taught 
philosophy  at  Fairfield  and  Georgetown 
universities  and  at  Pennsylvania.  He  also 
taught  political  science  at  Holy  Cross. 

He  was  appointed  Director  of  Com- 
munity Relations  at  the  University  in  1974 
and  was  named  University  Archivist  in 
1976. 

Fr.  O'Keefe  leaves  his  mother,  Frances 
Kelly  O'Keefe  of  Watertown,  and  his  un- 
cle, Leo  P.  O'Keefe,  S.J.,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Philosophy. 


'Corporate  democracy'  a 
growing  trend  in  industry 

In  the  1870s  a  burgeoning  group  of 
American  factory  workers  called  the 
Knights  of  Labor  argued  for  "corporate 
democracy"  and  "radical"  social  change: 
an  eight-hour  work  day,  graduated  in- 
come tax,  and  the  abolition  of  child  labor. 
Battered  by  stiff  corporate  opposition,  the 
movement  dissolved  some  20  years  later 
and  large-scale  unions  did  not  appear 
again  on  the  American  scene  for  another 
half  century. 

Today  a  quiet  revolution  may  be  taking 
place  in  American  offices  and  factories, 
increasing  worker  autonomy  and  input  in 
corporate  decision-making  —  and  it  is  a 
movement  helped  in  part  by  manage- 
ment. "Corporate  democracy"  now  is  a 
phrase  uttered  in  academic  circles  to  de- 
scribe a  trend  in  board  room  and  on  shop 
floor  that  has  been  increasing  over  the 
last  decade.  Though  the  changes  are 
gradual,  some  experimental,  experts  like 
Severyn  Bruyn,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
believe  the  changes  could  lead  toward  a 
self-managing  economy,  a  free-enterprise 
system  freed  from  government  regulation. 


"Decentralization  results  in  greater  so- 
cial accountability,"  said  Prof.  Bruyn,  re- 
cently awarded  a  renewable  three-year 
grant  of  $200,000  from  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  to  develop  a  Ph.D. 
program  in  social  economy  and  social  pol- 
icy. "If  business  became  more  accounta- 
ble to  its  constituencies  —  to  its  em- 
ployees, the  community,  and  stock- 
holders —  there  wouldn't  be  a  need  for  a 
labor  or  welfare  department,  or  an  office 
of  consumer  affairs." 

To  cure  worker  blues  and  increase  pro- 
ductivity, many  traditional  companies 
have  instituted  programs  to  enrich  and 
expand  jobs,  said  Prof.  Bruyn.  At  Texas 
Instruments  and  Corning  Glass,  em- 
ployees take  time  off  from  the  assembly 
line  for  a  weekly  rap  session  with  the  de- 
partment head  to  air  gripes  or  suggest  a 
change  in  the  production  line. 

At  General  Motors  plants,  worker 
teams  assemble  entire  mobile  homes  on 
their  own.  And  at  General  Foods'  nonun- 
ion petfood  plant  in  Topeka,  workers  are 
paid  according  to  the  number  of  tasks 
learned;  autonomous  worker  teams  led 
by  a  "coach"  revolve  around  the  plant, 
testing  the  quality  of  dog  food  in  the  lab 
one  day,  drawing  up  shifts  to  unload  the 
boxcars  the  next. 

Labor  management  committees  that 
once  handled  grievances  concerning  the 
color  of  bathroom  walls  or  need  for  new 
drapes  in  the  lunchroom  are  now  being 
given  responsibility  to  hire  and  fire  em- 
ployees and  to  influence  corporate  deci- 
sions, said  Prof.  Bruyn.  In  one  well- 
studied  case  involving  Harman  Indus- 
tries, plant  managers  and  United  Auto 
Workers  members  jointly  ran  the  Tennes- 
see mirror  factory  until  it  was  purchased 
by  an  international  conglomerate. 

But  worker-owned  and  managed  en- 
terprises, according  to  Prof.  Bruyn,  have 
the  greatest  potential  for  human  de- 
velopment. 

"Workers  learn  not  only  how  to  be 
self-managed  in  their  own  life,  but  how 
to  work  with  other  people,"  he  said.  "The 
increase  in  individuality  requires  more 
imagination  and  intelligence.  It  is  a 
struggle  to  make  a  self-managed  business 
work.  People  resist  personal  growth  — 
workers  as  well  as  managers." 

Among  those  studying  co-op  de- 


velopment, and  serving  as  field  consul- 
tants in  projects  ranging  from  a  wood- 
working firm  to  agribusiness  in 
Guatemala,  are  14  University  students 
enrolled  in  the  Ph.D.  program  in  social 
economy  and  social  policy  this  year. 

"Developing  business  contacts  is  like 
an  old  boys'  club,"  said  Chris  Clamp,  a 
student  teaching  bilingual  communica- 
tion and  business  classes  for  28  co-op 
workers  at  Industrial  Poultry  in 
Willimantic,  Conn.  "People  have  funny 
notions  about  what  a  co-op  is.  Some 
haven't  the  foggiest  idea.  Others  think 
it's  some  communist  sort  of  thing." 

Unlike  a  collective  that  usually  depends 
on  consensus  decision-making  and  iden- 
tifies with  some  political  or  religious 
ideology,  a  cooperative  is  in  business  to 
make  profit.  Members  own  stock  shares 
and  elect  a  board  of  directors  that  sets 
corporate  policy,  and  hires  business 
managers.  And  like  their  co-workers, 
board  members  work  on  the  shopfloor. 

"Co-ops  have  the  same  failure  rate  as 
conventional  businesses,"  said  Prof. 
Bruyn.  "The  reputation  they  have  for 
being  short-lived  is  because  they  often 
enter  fields  with  traditionally  high 
mortality,  like  restaurants,  which  have  an 
80  percent  failure  rate." 

Although  industrial  co-ops  are  few, 
there  are  variety  of  them  scattered  across 
the  country:  a  $60  million  Washington, 
D.C.  insurance  firm  employing  350 
workers;  Puget  Sound  Plywood,  a  $25 
million  plywood  company;  a  Vermont  as- 
bestos mine;  and  a  Massachusetts  print- 
ing firm.  Many  cooperatives  get  their 
start  as  a  result  of  a  plant  closing. 

"Helping  workers  start  their  own  busi- 
ness not  only  saves  jobs  but  also  saves  the 
government  from  picking  up  the  welfare 
tab,"  said  Prof.  Bruyn. 

"You  have  to  train  people  so  they 
won't  bog  down  the  operation.  It  in- 
volves trust  and  responsibility.  Like  any 
other  skill,  management  can  be  learned," 
he  said. 

"I  see  co-ops  as  an  experience  in 
democracy,"  said  Clamp.  "Work  takes  up 
a  greater  part  of  a  person's  life.  Maybe 
I'm  a  romantic,  but  I  feel  that  if  people 
gain  control  of  the  democratic  process  in 
their  lives  at  work,  that  expands  to  the 
democratic  process  outside."  C.H. 
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For  three  years,  I  have  watched  with 
amusement,  anger,  astonishment,  and 
admiration  as  the  University  housing 
office  annually  emptied  all  the  dor- 
mitories and  apartments,  shuffled  the 
cards,  and  put  everyone  (almost)  back  in 
September.  I'm  not  sure  the  people  who 
work  in  housing  have  any  conception  of 
the  individual  student's  needs.  Filling 
several  thousand  beds  is  certainly  an 
awesome  task,  and  it  may  be  difficult  not 
to  lose  touch  with  the  individuals  who 
sleep  in  all  those  beds. 

An  incident  that  comes  to  mind  in  that 
regard  is  the  ceremony  last  fall  changing 
the  name  of  the  Reservoir  Apartments  to 
Edmond's  Hall,  in  honor  of  the  late  Ed- 
mond  Walsh,  S.J.,  former  director  of 
admissions.  The  first  hint  I  had  of  any 
change  affecting  my  place  of  residence 
was  a  sudden,  furious  amount  of  activity 
in  early  October.  Based  on  past  experi- 
ence, I  suspected  that  all  the  landscaping 
and  rebuilding  was  not  solely  for  the  res- 
idents' benefit. 


Finally  the  word  came  down  from 
higher  echelons.  There  would  be  a  cere- 
mony dedicating  the  building.  If  the  sun 
shined,  the  ceremony  would  be  held 
outside  and  residents  were  expected  to 
show  their  bright,  happy  faces.  If  it 
rained,  however,  the  ceremony  would  be 
inside  and  there  wouldn't  be  room  for 
any  residents.  Not  surprisingly,  Saturday 
was  an  absolutely  miserable  day.  The 
dedication  ceremonies  were  brief,  and  af- 
terward those  attending  took  a  tour  of 
several  student  apartments. 

Being  lucky  enough  to  live  on  the  first 
floor,  where  the  ceremony  had  taken 
place,  my  roommates  and  I  opened  our 
door  to  some  of  the  guests.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  many  of  the  alumni  who 
visited,  and  I  hope  they  were  impressed 
by  us.  Others,  of  course,  made  me  feel  as 
if  I  were  a  store  mannequin.  The  experi- 
ence, on  the  whole,  enabled  two  groups 
of  people,  each  of  which  had  studied  at 
B.C.,  to  learn  a  little  about  each  other. 
Many  people  asked  questions:  How  do 
you  share  the  cooking  and  cleaning 
chores?  Was  it  hard  for  people  with  dif- 
ferent majors  to  live  together?  Did  we  like 
the  apartment? 


The  questions  made  me  re-think  some 
things.  Having  lived  in  B.C.  housing 
since  freshman  year,  I  had  a  definite  ten- 
dency to  take  it  for  granted.  I  had  gotten 
used  to  the  Upper  Campus  dorms,  with 
their  unique  reputations,  and  the  up- 
perclassman  status  of  living  in  the  Mods, 
the  Hillsides,  or  the  "Res."  It  was  easy  to 
forget  that  B.C.'s  variety  of  housing  isn't 
found  at  many  colleges. 

The  opportunities  for  housing  here 
range  from  single  rooms,  which  are 
virtually  impossible  to  get,  to  the  new 
eight-person  suites  that  are  to  be  avail- 
able in  the  dorm  being  constructed  now. 
Each  of  these  offers  a  different  kind  of  ex- 
perience to  the  student,  and  whether 
you're  ready  and  willing  or  not  you  will 
learn  something. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  you  can 
tell  if  you've  had  a  positive  learning  ex- 
perience: whether  you're  still  comfortably 
friendly  with  the  person  who  might  have 
lived  only  three  feet  away  from  you  for 
nine  months;  and  the  degree  of  difficulty 
in  finding  a  roommate  for  the  next  year. 


Freshman  year  in  an  Upper  Campus 
dorm  is  a  unique  and  initially  quite 
frightening  experience.  That  first  day, 
when  you  see  your  room,  is  a  shocker.  It 
is  bare  except  for  two  desks,  two  dress- 
ers, and  two  beds.  The  pea  green  walls 
complete  the  cell-like  effect.  Only  half  of 
this  10  x  14  shoebox  is  yours,  and  the 
other  half  will  soon  be  filled  by  a  com- 
plete stranger  —  your  roommate.  About 
all  you  can  do  is  take  a  deep  breath  and 
plunge  right  in. 

A  unique  bond  soon  develops  between 
you  and  the  people  living  around  you. 
Communication  between  people  is  so 
important  that  nearly  everyone  puts  a 
message  board  on  their  door,  and  most 
people,  when  they're  in,  leave  their  doors 
open.  The  open  doors,  with  their  invita- 
tion to  walk  in,  sit  down  and  talk,  make 
the  hall  seem  less  like  a  hallway  and  more 
like  a  home. 

Even  if  you  don't  really  like  the  people 
next  door  or  across  the  hall,  you  tend  to 
want  to  protect  them  because  of  their 
vulnerability  and  your  own.  You  see 
these  people  at  their  best  and  at  their 
worst,  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  last 
thing  at  night.  If  you  learn  little  else  at  col- 
lege during  freshman  year,  you  learn 
some  of  the  basics  of  how  to  live  with 
people. 


Freshman  year  in  an  Upper 
Campus  dorm  is  a  unique  and 
initially  quite  frightening 
experience.  That  first  day, 
when  you  see  your  room,  is  a 
shocker. 


The  most  difficult  time  of  the  year  for 
resident  students  is  not  midterms  or 
finals  —  it's  March,  when  you  have  to 
decide  with  whom  you  want  to  live  next 
year.  There  is  a  housing  lottery  in  which 
each  resident  participates,  and  the  com- 
bination of  your  lottery  number  and  that 
of  your  roommate  determines  in  which 
dorm  you'll  live.  For  sophomores-to-be,  a 
high  number  might  provide  you  with  a 
spectacular  view  of  Boston  from  a  room 
on  the  third  floor  of  Gonzaga.  A  low 
number  might  mean  you'll  spend  another 
year  having  to  carry  your  laundry  over  to 
the  basement  of  O'Connell  House. 

The  problem  does  not  really  involve 
where  you  want  to  live  (the  lottery  limits 
your  choices)  as  much  as  with  whom.  If 
you  have  four  close  friends,  you  might 
find  yourself  the  odd  man  out.  If  you 
didn't  learn  to  play  the  game  during  the 
first  semester,  you  might  not  find  many 
people  willing  to  share  their  bedroom 
with  you.  The  most  horrible  prospect  is 
finally  getting  up  the  courage  to  ask 
someone  to  be  your  roommate  and  they 
say,  "No  thanks." 


Someone  is  always  left  out  in  this  pro- 
cess. Feelings  invariably  get  hurt.  But 
eventually  the  decisions  are  made  and 
when  your  return  for  sophomore  year 
there  are  no  surprises  about  roommates. 
While  this  situation  reduces  the  fear  of 
beginning  a  new  year,  it  also  reduces 
some  of  the  social  spontaneity  and  re- 
liance on  the  other  girls  on  the  hall.  It 
takes  a  little  longer  to  get  to  know  your 
neighbors  and  open  doors  appear  less 
frequently  and  seem  less  inviting. 

People  still  get  to  meet  each  other, 
though.  Two  of  my  present  roommates 
lived  down  the  hall  from  me  sophomore 
year.  We  met  in  the  bathroom. 

The  year  rolls  around  inexorably  to 
March,  and  once  again  the  tension  builds. 
Rumors  fly  that  150  sophomores  with  low 
lottery  numbers  are  going  to  be 
"bumped"  from  housing.  Should  you 
choose  your  roommate  because  of  her 
compatible  personality  or  on  the  basis  of 
how  high  a  lottery  number  she  has? 


Sophomores  have  an  added  problem, 
because  instead  of  choosing  a  single 
roommate  to  share  a  room  you  have  to 
come  up  with  three  roommates  if  you're 
interested  in  a  Reservoir  apartment,  or 
five  if  you're  interested  in  a  Hillside  or 
Mod.  As  the  number  of  roommates  mul- 
tiplies, so  does  the  intricacy  of  the  lottery 
problem.  If  your  numbers  are  not  high 
enough  to  get  a  spot  in  the  Hillsides  or 
Mods,  which  are  the  most  popular 
apartments,  you  have  to  drop  two  people 
in  your  group  and  try  again  in  the  four- 
person  Reservoir  lottery. 

I  was  only  able  to  find  three  girls  will- 
ing to  live  with  me,  but  that  was  plenty. 
Somehow  I  can't  imagine  living  with  five 
other  people,  even  with  two  bathrooms. 
Our  combined  lottery  numbers  were  not 
excitingly  high,  but  we  were  lucky 
enough  to  get  three  apartments  in  the  Res 
from  which  to  choose:  two  by  the  parking 
lot  and  one  facing  the  cemetery,  all  on  the 
first  floor.  Needless  to  say,  no  one  in  the 
cemetery  had  a  reputation  for  making  a 
lot  of  noise,  so  we  chose  the  apartment 
facing  it. 


The  most  difficult  time  of  the 
year  for  resident  students  is 
not  midterms  or  finals  —  it's 
March,  when  you  have  to 
decide  with  whom  you  want  to 
live  next  year. 


Despite  the  slightly  moldy  walls,  the 
required  replacement  of  the  rugs  and  the 
usual  noise  and  relative  lack  of  privacy 
that  comes  with  living  on  the  first  floor  of 
an  apartment  building,  I  have  certain  feel- 
ings of  affection  for  my  apartment.  It 
makes  a  big  difference  being  able  to  es- 
cape your  roommate  by  going  into  the  liv- 
ing room,  being  able  to  invite  people  over 
to  visit  without  having  to  ask  them  to  sit 
on  your  bed,  being  able  to  take  a  bath 
(there  aren't  any  tubs  on  Upper  Campus), 
and,  last  but  not  least,  being  able  to  avoid 
cafeteria  food. 

This  March,  the  whole  lottery  problem 
should  be  somewhat  less  harried  be- 
cause, unless  something  drastic  happens, 
I  plan  on  living  with  the  same  three  girls. 
In  view  of  all  the  adventure  and  excite- 
ment involved  in  choosing  roommates, 
this  might  seem  a  cowardly  act.  It  is. 


There  are  only  a  few  disadvantages  that 
come  with  living  in  an  apartment.  The 
units  are  self-sufficient,  so  there  is  really 
no  dependence  on  other  people  on  your 
hall.  There  is  a  little  more  closeness  than 
there  would  be  in  an  off-campus  apart- 
ment because  you  know  all  your  neigh- 
bors are  B.C.  students,  but  it  is  more 
difficult  to  meet  people. 

Despite  the  difficulties  I've  encoun- 
tered as  a  resident  student,  and  in  view  of 
the  fun  I've  had  in  Xavier,  Cheverus  and 
the  Res,  now  Edmond's  Hall,  the  impor- 
tant thing  to  realize  is  that  I  still  want  to 
live  in  B.C.  housing  next  year.  For  good 
or  ill,  housing  is  a  learning  experience 
equally  as  valuable  as  that  in  the  class- 
room. 

Now  if  we  just  get  the  right  lottery 
numbers.  .  . 

Terry  Byrne,  '81 


Cartoons  accompanying  this  column  were  drawn  by 
John  Long,  '80,  of  Chicago,  III.  A  biology  and  studio 
arts  major,  Long  has  been  a  cartoonist  with  The 
Heights  since  his  freshman  year. 


The  challenge 

of 

silver  mountains 


Pitting  skill,  stamina  and  nerve  against  ice-faced 
cliffs,  adventurers  struggle  to  achieve  A  Good  Climb 
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by  Jim  Balog 

The  climb  begins  decently  enough, 
anyway.  We  tromp  steadily  up  the 
glacier,  past  crevasses  and  ice  pinnacles, 
feeling  fit  and  ever  so  sure  of  ourselves. 
Behind  us,  night  settles  across  the  Stikine 
Icecap  of  southeast  Alaska  and  the 
mountains  and  glaciers  turn  from  orange 
to  lavender  to  a  phosphorescent  indigo. 
A  full  moon  rises. 

We  drop  our  packs  and  pull  out  ropes 
and  climbing  hardware.  In  front  of  me, 
close  enough  to  touch,  Mt.  Burkett's 
south  face  shoots  upward:  3,000  vertical 
feet  of  granite  and  ice  and  snow.  Not  an 
inch  of  it  has  previously  been  climbed  by 
anyone.  Now,  three  of  us  —  Paul  Clark, 
Mark  Ippolitto  and  myself —  will  try  the 
first  ascent. 

We  tie  into  the  ropes.  Thick  cloud 
banks  appear  in  the  west,  blowing  in 
from  the  ocean.  At  midnight,  when  the 
snow  should  be  frozen  and  best  for  climb- 
ing, Paul  starts  up  the  first  150-foot 
ropelength.  He  climbs  a  vertical  wall  of 
rock,  then  traverses  into  a  steep  snow 
and  ice  gully. 


The  storm  is  getting  worse.  We 
have  three  choices,  two  of 
them  horrible,  one  merely 
unappealing. 


We  will  follow  the  gully  for  the  next 
2,000  feet;  it  turns  out  to  be  no  more 
pleasant  than  a  tomb.  Rock  walls,  just 
slightly  darker  than  the  pitch-black  sky, 
loom  straight  above  on  either  side.  Except 
for  the  occasional  rattle  of  rockfalls,  the 
place  is  dead  silent.  I  cannot  see  the  snow 
in  front  of  me,  cannot  see  the  knots  I  tie 
for  safety,  see  only  shadows  instead  of 
partners.  Out  across  the  icecap,  the  moon 
turns  a  livid  red,  the  color  a  moon  would 
be  in  a  Dracula  film.  It  winks  in  and  out  of 
cloudpatches,  then  sinks  into  the  clouds 
for  good. 

The  snow  never  freezes.  We  wallow  up 
deep  slush,  sometimes  in  to  our  waists. 
Rain  falls,  then  snow.  An  avalanche  of 
rock  and  ice  pours  down  and  hits  Paul  in 
the  shoulder. 


At  daybreak,  we're  shrouded  in  fog. 
Eight  ropelengths  have  fallen  behind  us. 
As  I  wait  a  few  moments  for  my  turn  to 
climb,  I  lean  my  head  against  my  ice  ax. 
Something  strange  happens.  It  is  like  the 
dreaming  that  precedes  sleep,  yet  is  dif- 
ferent and  altogether  new  in  my  experi- 
ence. I  can  study  the  thoughts  blowing 
through  my  mind,  but  am  totally  incapa- 
ble of  controlling  their  content:  a  beauti- 
ful, blond-haired  woman,  home,  green 
Colorado  meadows. 

I  climb  again.  We  are  moving  as 
efficiently  and  quickly  as  possible,  but  by 
mid-morning,  the  difficulties  of  plowing 
through  the  deep  snow  have  ruined  a 
carefully-planned  timetable. 

We  are  still  far  from  the  summit.  The 
storm  is  getting  worse.  We  have  three 
choices,  two  of  them  horrible,  one  merely 
unappealing:  spend  a  night  up  here  in  the 
elements  with  no  shelter  and  sleeping 
bags;  descend  the  gully  later,  when  it  will 
be  continually  swept  by  avalanches;  or 
rappel  down  immediately. 
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Down  it  is.  Over  and  over  we  rappel: 
pound  a  piton  into  the  rock  alongside  the 
gully,  attach  one  end  of  the  rope  to  the  pi- 
ton,  throw  the  other  end  down,  clip  our- 
selves to  the  rope,  and  slide  down.  After 
hours  of  this,  I'm  so  punchy  I'm  giggling 
and  singing  "Rocky  Mountain  High"  (a 
tune  I  positively  despise). 

Finally,  we  reach  the  glacier.  We  weave 
down  it  like  drunks,  taking  two  steps 
sideways  for  every  one  forward.  Rain 
pours  down.  Our  tent  comes  into  view. 
Years  after  we  last  slept,  we  lay  down.  I 
don't  take  off  my  clothes  or  boots,  but 
simply  curl  up.  And  slip  into  uncon- 
sciousness. 


It  is,  admittedly,  a  long,  long  way  from 
Boston  College  to  an  unclimbed  face  in 
Alaska.  But  during  my  undergraduate 
years,  mental  images  of  Alaskan 
mountains  —  places  I  had  never  even 
seen  —  often  seemed  more  real  than  the 
textbooks  in  front  of  me. 

The  real  question,  of  course,  is  "Why?" 
Why  get  excited  about  subjecting  yourself 
to  such  exhaustion,  agony  and  loneli- 
ness? Why  tolerate  the  possibility  of 
being  killed  the  next  time  an  avalanche 
careens  down  some  gully? 

Excellent  questions,  these  —  and  ones 
that  I  asked  myself  on  weekends  during 
college,  when  I  would  dodge  off  the  New 
Hampshire  cliffs,  just  as  often  as  I  did  in 
Alaska.  Everyone  knows  what  George 
Leight  Mallory  said  to  such  queries. 

Mallory,  by  the  way,  was  climbing  Mt. 
Everest  one  miserable  morning  in  1924. 
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Climbing  —  once  you're 
hooked,  nothing  in  the  world 
is  quite  so  worthwhile,  so 
inspiring,  so  exciting.  Just 
why  the  sport  hooks  you  in  the 
first  place  is  anybody's  guess. 
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He  and  his  partner,  Andrew  Irvine,  were 
easily  within  reach  of  the  29,028-foot 
summit,  at  that  time  still  untouched.  The 
temperature  was  far  below  zero  and  a 
storm  was  building.  I  can  imagine  them 
taking  one  step,  panting  for  30  seconds  or 
so,  then  stepping  up  once  more  and  pant- 
ing. Fellow  expedition  members  who 
watched  from  far  below  said  they  climbed 
up  into  the  summit  cloudcap. 

Mallory  and  Irvine  were  never  seen 
again.  And  no  one  knows  if  they  reached 
the  summit. 

Just  before  that  final  expedition,  a 
newspaper  reporter  asked  Mallory  why 
he  wanted  to  climb  Everest.  His  answer, 
in  its  simplicity  and  facetiousness,  seems 
to  say  nothing  —  but  perhaps  says  it  all: 
"Because  it's  there." 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  Mallory  was 
speaking  of  the  addiction  of  climbing: 
once  you're  hooked,  nothing  in  the  world 
is  quite  so  worthwhile,  so  inspiring,  so 
exciting.  Just  why  the  sport  hooks  you  in 
the  first  place  is  anyone's  guess.  Climbers 
will  advance  all  sorts  of  ridiculous 
reasons,  many  of  them  mystical  or  psy- 
chological, convoluted  or  bizarre. 

I  consider  my  own  reasoning  on  the 
matter  no  less  silly  than  that  of  anyone 
else.  So  that  our  terms  are  clear,  I'm  talk- 
ing here  about  technical  climbing:  ascend- 
ing steep  rock  or  ice  with  ropes.  Simply 
hiking  up  a  mountainside  is  an  entirely 
different  proposition  and  one  that,  to  me, 
makes  perfect  sense. 

Technical  climbing,  when  you're  out 
there  at  the  limits  of  your  ability  (and 
sometimes  beyond),  can  be  positively 
terrifying.  Many  times  the  danger  is  only 
imaginary,  but  it  sometimes  is  real.  Such 
climbs  are  fun  only  in  retrospect,  much 
like  pounding  your  head  against  the  wall 
might  be  fun:  it  feels  so  good  when  you 
stop. 


Technical  climbing,  when 
you're  out  there  at  the  limits  of 
your  ability  (and  sometimes 
beyond),  can  be  positively 
terrifying. 


On  many  climbs,  there  are  the  whim- 
sies of  fate  to  torment  the  imagination.  Is 
that  anchor  really  as  solid  as  it  looks?  Will 
bad  weather  trap  us  up  high?  Is  this  slope 
avalanche-prone?  Is  the  rock  dangerously 
loose? 

Several  years  ago,  a  partner  and  I  had 
climbed  halfway  up  a  600-foot  wall  near 
Denver.  Without  our  being  aware  of  it, 
two  climbers  were  near  the  top  of  the 
wall.  One  of  them  dislodged  a  huge  block 
of  sandstone.  A  fragment  of  the  block, 
about  the  size  of  a  bowling  ball,  hit  me 
squarely  in  the  back,  missing  the  center  of 
my  spine  by  less  than  two  inches.  For 
reasons  too  complex  to  explain,  I  almost 
died.  And  as  we  hung  up  there,  we  were 
sure  my  back  had  been  broken;  life  as  a 
paralytic  was  staring  me  right  in  the  face. 

Rescuers  eventually  lowered  me  down 
the  face  in  an  aluminum  stretcher.  That 
evening,  a  doctor  diagnosed  the  damage 
as  no  more  than  a  bad  bruise.  Within 
weeks,  I  was  climbing  again. 

So  once  more,  we're  back  to  the  same 
old  question:  "Why?"  The  only  reason 
that  I  can  offer  is  that  I  was  hoping  to 
again  have  A  Good  Climb.  When  you  see 
someone  after  they've  had  A  Good 
Climb,  you  know  it:  there's  a  certain  con- 
tented gleam  in  their  eyes,  of  seeing  per- 
fection reached,  and  a  certain  confidence 
in  the  pitch  of  the  voice  and  the  set  of  the 
shoulders. 

It  all  is  borne  of  an  event  in  which  mind 
and  body  flowed  in  ballet-like  control. 
The  climbing,  on  such  a  day,  was  proba- 
bly challenging  and  interesting,  but  never 
beyond  the  bounds  of  solid  skill.  And  the 
hazards  were  less  significant  than  those 
of  driving  down  a  city  street. 


Such  days  shine  like  silver  in  the  murk 
of  time  that  now  has  washed  over  so 
much  of  the  past  (limited  though  that 
27-year  past  is).  I  remember  the  smell  of 
those  days  and  their  texture,  the  tone  in 
my  muscles,  the  gymnastic  moves,  and, 
especially,  the  almost  transcendental  feel- 
ing of  success.  Sometimes  I  think  that 
only  love  has  enriched  my  life  as  much  as 
those  climbs  have.  (For  the  record, 
allusions  to  love  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ridiculous  Freudian  interpretations 
that  psychologists  and  philosophers 
apply  to  climbing.) 

In  any  case,  I  went  to  Mt.  Burkett  hop- 
ing, I  suppose,  to  find  yet  more  silver.  In 
the  end,  we  never  managed  to  get  up  the 
mountain.  But  even  as  that  failure  was  in 
the  making,  a  new  peak  down-glacier 
from  Burkett  was  beginning  to  hook  us. 
And  that  beauty,  a  perfect,  Matterhorn- 
shaped  thing,  yielded  a  treasure  far  richer 
than  I  could  have  imagined. 

At  that  time,  the  mountain  was  known 
simply  as  "7030"  (its  altitude  marked  on 
our  map).  The  first  obstacle,  an  icefall, 
was  murderous-looking:  a  labyrinth  of 
gigantic  crevasses  and  unstable  ice  tow- 
ers. We  stood  below  it,  examining  and 
pointing,  arguing  and  growling.  No  route 
seemed  possible.  But  we  chose  the  least 
unlikely  prospect  and  dove  in. 

Up  and  down  and  around,  back  and 
forth  we  went  —  and,  incredibly  enough, 
followed  only  a  single  blind  alley  the  en- 
tire time.  Within  three  hours,  we  were 
above  the  icefall  and  had  pitched  our  tent 
in  a  notch  on  the  east  ridge  of  7030.  Spec- 
tacular, untracked  ranges  spread  out  to 
the  south  and  glittered  in  the  sunshine. 
After  a  reconnaissance  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  ridge,  we  spent  a  perfect  afternoon 
lazing  around. 
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Intuition  was  singing  that  this 
was  a  rare  day  of  magic,  that 
the  planets,  the  sun,  the  stars 
and  everything  else  were  just 
right  for  this  adventure.  .  .  . 
So  we  climbed. 
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We  found,  in  that  notch,  the  rusted  lid 
of  an  old  tuna  can.  It  was  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  four  climbers  from  Wash- 
ington State,  a  date  (June  30, 1973),  and  a 
message:  "Headed  for  7030."  I  desper- 
ately wanted  to  do  the  first  ascent,  not  the 
second,  but  this  message,  inconclusive 
though  it  was,  suggested  the  strong  pos- 
sibility that  we  had  been  beaten. 

Next  morning,  fog  and  rain  and  snow 
had  socked  in.  But  either  we  finished  the 
climb  that  day  or  we  didn't  finish  it  at  all: 
if  we  had  waited  until  the  next  day,  we 
would  eventually  have  missed  our  bush 
pilot  when  he  flew  in  three  days  later. 
Even  more  compelling,  though,  was  a 
certain  feeling  in  the  air.  Intuition  was 
singing  that  this  was  a  rare  day  of  magic, 
that  the  planets,  the  sun,  the  stars,  and 
everything  else  were  just  right  for  this 
adventure,  that  whatever  forces  rule  this 
world,  they  were  with  us. 

So  we  climbed.  Though  the  climbing 
was  difficult  and  intricate  and  on  vertical 
rock  and  steep  snow,  we  did  not  struggle 
against  that  mountain  the  same  way  we 
had  against  Burkett;  corny  as  it  may 
sound  we  flowed  up  it. 

Mark  and  Paul  preceded  me  on  the  last 
ropelength.  When  I  reached  them,  they 
were  waiting  10  feet  below  the  actual 
summit.  I  still  didn't  know  if  the  Wash- 
ington boys  had  been  up  there  first  —  but 
it  was  inconceivable  that  neither  Mark 
nor  Paul  had  checked. 

"Jim,"  Paul  said,  "why  don't  you  go  up 
and  take  a  look?" 

I  glanced  from  one  face  to  the  other. 
Both  were  deadpan. 

"You  trying  to  tell  me  there's  a  summit 
register  a  mile  long?" 

Paul  shrugged  indifferently. 

I  almost  ran  up  the  final  crack,  then 
grabbed  the  summit  block.  Look  left,  look 
right:  a  smooth,  unbroken  veneer  of  black 
lichen,  not  a  pebble  out  of  place,  not  a 
single  sign  otHomo  sapiens. 

I  let  out  a  bellywhoop  —  pure,  spon- 
taneous, unbridled  delight  —  and 
clapped  my  hands  like  a  madman. 


He  slept  on  warm  sand,  basking  in  the 
sun  like  a  lizard.  When  he  awoke,  he  did 
not  open  his  eyes,  but  listened.  There 
were  new  sounds  here,  delightful  ones 
that  scribed  the  boundary  between  this 
living  world  and  the  dead  one  of  the  past: 
birds  chirped. 

He  rolled  over  and  opened  his  eyes.  Be- 
fore, all  had  been  white  and  black, 
diamond-bright  and  harsh;  now  the 
world  was  soft  with  earth  tones.  He 
looked  at  his  hands:  bloated  like  over- 
boiled hot  dogs,  the  skin  cracked, 
abraded,  bleeding.  Leg  muscles 
throbbed.  Ankles  and  feet  felt  strapped 
together  with  steel  cables  instead  of  soft 
tissue. 

He  smiled.  The  pain  was  of  no  conse- 
quence and  would  soon  fade.  What  re- 
mained, though,  would  be  his  until  long 
after  death,  until  long  after  his 
civilization's  death:  the  mountain  he 
knew  first  would  still  stand.  In  a  way  it 
was  his  own,  a  statement  more  pure, 
more  elegant,  more  direct  than  anything 
he  had  ever  hoped  for.  He  smiled  again, 
closed  his  eyes,  and  slept.  aa 


Jim  Balog,  '74,  is  a  geologist  turned  full-time 
freelance  photographer  and  writer,  whose  work  has 
appeared  in  several  publications.  He  has  officially 
suggested  the  name  Nookwastee,  a  Tlingit  Indian 
word  for  "witch,"  for  the  previously  unclimbed 
"7030"  referred  to  in  this  article.  The  mountain 
overlooks  a  glacial  basin  called  the  "Witches' 
caldron."  The  suggested  name  is  being  considered 
by  the  U.S.  and  Alaska  boards  of  geographical 
names. 
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A  treasure  preserved 


The  Liggett  family  mansion  of  more 
than  50  years  ago  (below)  was  sur- 
rounded by  broad  lawns  and  even  hay 
fields.  Since  becoming  University  prop- 
erty in  1940,  and  being  renamed 
O'Connell  Hall,  the  grounds  have  be- 
come the  site  of  dormitories  and  the  rare 
magnificence  of  the  building  has  been 
subdued. 


Over  a  period  of  many  years, 
O'Connell  Hall  fell  into  disrepair,  to  the 
extent  that  an  article  in  the  Summer  1977 
issue  of  this  magazine  referred  to  its  fu- 
ture as  a  student  union  on  Upper  Cam- 
pus as  uncertain  due  to  the  costly  repairs 


necessary.  In  the  last  year,  however,  the 
University  has  expended  more  than 
$250,000  in  the  first  stage  of  the  renova- 
tion and  refurbishment  of  what  was  once 
the  showplace  of  Chestnut  Hill. 

The  following  pages  contain  photo- 
graphs from  a  Liggett  family  album  show- 
ing the  mansion  at  its  apex  and  recent 
photographs  demonstrating  the  current 
status  of  this  treasure  preserved. 
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The  Great  Hall  of  the  mansion  was  host 
to  President  Coolidge  on  several  occa- 
sions and  to  other  distinguished  guests. 
Today  it  serves  as  the  performance  area 
for  student  and  local  musical  talent  and  as 
the  dance  floor  for  the  very  popular  an- 
nual Middlemarch  Ball.  Many  of  the 
rooms  off  the  main  hall  provide  comfort- 
able and  quiet  areas  for  discussion  and 
study. 


* 
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The  recital  room,  off  the  main  hall, 
been  recently  repainted  by  one  of 
O'Connell's  student  residents,  who  are 
responsible  for  planning  the  use  of  the 
building.  Students  and  alumni  have  both 
provided  significant  assistance  to  the  re- 
novation effort.  The  Classes  of  1949  and 
1968  contributed  more  than  $100,000  for 
the  work  in  recent  anniversary  gifts. 
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Restoration  of  much  of  the  fine  detail 
work  in  the  interior  has  been  accom- 
panied by  the  repointing  of  exterior 
brickwork  on  chimneys  and  battlements 
and  the  laying  of  an  entire  new  roof.  The 
disrepair  of  the  former  roof  contributed  to 
much  interior  water  damage,  which  has 
also  been  repaired  through  replastering. 
O'Connell  Hall  can  once  again  stand  up 
to  the  elements.  n^ 
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Sports 


Sweeney  speaks  best  in 
classroom  and  on  the  court 

When  basketball  coach  Tom  Davis 
went  on  a  recruiting  trip  to  New  Jersey  a 
couple  of  years  back,  he  took  along  Jim 
Sweeney,  '80,  a  native  of  Trenton  and,  at 
the  time,  co-captain  of  the  Eagles.  At 
Davis'  request,  Sweeney  spoke  to  a 
gathering  of  high  school  athletes  about 
basketball  and  Boston  College.  When  the 
speech  was  over,  a  man  who  had  been  lis- 
tening went  up  to  Davis  and  handed  him 
his  business  card. 

"I  want  that  kid  to  work  for  me  when 
he  graduates,"  he  said. 

Jim  Sweeney  was  nominated  this  year 
for  a  Rhodes  Scholarship.  He  didn't  get 
it,  but  the  eight  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity faculty  who  put  their  names  to  the 
nomination  papers  thought  he  deserved 
it.  He  is  on  the  dean's  list  and  is  a  lector  at 
St.  Ignatius.  He  has  a  double  major  — 
English  and  communications  —  and  has, 
for  three  years,  been  either  a  co-captain 
or  captain  of  the  basketball  team. 

"That  in  itself  is  an  unheard-of  accom- 
plishment," said  Davis.  "To  me,"  he 
added,  "Jim  epitomizes  what's  best 
among  college  students  today  —  dili- 
gence, hard  work,  religious  beliefs,  fam- 
ily responsibility.  He's  a  rarity." 

This  rarity  is  an  intense  and  very  pri- 
vate young  man  who  will  answer  an  in- 
terviewer's questions  politely  but  not  at 
all  fulsomely. 

"I  really  don't  like  to  talk  about  my- 
self," he  said;  and  he  didn't. 

Hard  work  is  his  hallmark,  and  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  it's  also 
the  hallmark  of  the  team  he  leads, 
whether  in  a  crab-step  practice  exercise 
on  a  Monday  afternoon  or  a  full-court 
press  on  a  Saturday  night  in  Madison 
Square  Garden. 

This  year's  Eagles,  probably  the  most 
engaging  team  in  the  Big  East  Confer- 
ence, feature  no  star,  no  gunner.  Captain 
Sweeney,  who's  been  averaging  .457  on 
shots  taken  for  the  most  part  from  the 
perimeter,  has  been  attempting,  on  aver- 
age, only  four  field  goals  per  game.  "That 
statistic  itself  should  tell  you  a  lot  about 
Jim,"  said  Davis.  Sweeney's  foul- 
shooting  percentage  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country  and  leads  the  Big  East. 


}im  Sweeney  and  senior  Mike  Bennett  attempt  to  surround  Joe  Beaulieu  in  practice. 


Holding  to  basketball's  eternal  verities 
—  stonewall  defense,  teamwork  and 
full-court  hustle  —  the  team  has  managed 
to  drive  number-one  ranked  Duke  into 
double  overtime,  and  upset  a  ranked 
Georgetown  team  in  the  E.C.A.C.  holi- 
day tournament  in  the  last  seconds  of 
overtime.  The  winning  basket  came  off  an 
assist  from  Sweeney. 


"The  play,"  Sweeney  told  a  reporter 
from  the  New  York  Daily  News,  "was  for 
me  to  push  (the  ball)  up  the  court  as  fast 
as  I  could.  If  I  could  get  a  jumper,  I  was 
supposed  to  take  it.  If  not,  I  was  sup- 
posed to  think." 

"I  have  to  think  when  I'm  on  the 
court,"  Sweeney  said.  "I  don't  have 
enough  God-given  talent  so  I  can  afford 
not  to  think." 
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Sweeney  said  he  hoped  either  to  go  on 
to  law  school  or  play  professional  basket- 
ball in  Europe.  Or  maybe  both. 

"I  hope  he  keeps  his  options  open," 
said  Davis,  "He  can  do  anything!" 

B.B. 


'Darn  good'  hockey  players 
bring  Eagles  back  to  top 

Which  aspect  of  the  hockey  team's  suc- 
cess this  season  do  you  think  Coach  Len 
Ceglarski  likes  best? 

Ranked  first  in  the  East.  Ranked  third 
in  the  nation.  Winner  over  defending 
E.C.A.C.  champion  New  Hampshire 
three  times,  including  the  first  B.C.  win  at 
U.N.H.'s  Snively  Arena  in  10  years.  Or 
the  first  win  ever  at  Boston  Univerity's 
Walter  Brown  Arena,  a  7-6  overtime 
victory  over  the  terriers. 

Actually,  Ceglarski  is  probably  hap- 
piest not  with  a  particular  event  or  status 
but  the  way  in  which  his  team  has 
reached  its  highest  ranking  in  years.  For 
the  past  few  years,  the  Eagles  had  been 
characterized  by  one  or  two  outstanding 
players,  such  as  Richie  Smith,  1972-76, 
and  Joe  Mullen,  1975-1979.  This  season, 
only  five  points  separate  the  four  leading 
scorers  and  14  players  have  scored  more 
than  10  points. 

"I  really  didn't  expect  our  record  to  be 
this  good  (19-5-1)  before  the  season  be- 
gan," Ceglarski  said,  "but  I  knew  we 
could  be  a  pretty  good  team." 

Ceglarski  said  he  was  most  concerned 
before  the  season  about  leadership  from 
the  seniors  on  the  squad.  One  of  the  im- 
portant factors  in  this  year's  success,  he 
said,  has  been  the  leadership  of  Steve 
Barger,  a  walk-on  player  from  Farm- 
ington,  Minn.,  who  was  selected  captain 
after  practice  began  this  year. 

"Brian  Burns  and  Bill  Army  are  also 
giving  us  fine  leadership,"  Ceglarski  said, 
"and  probably  the  best  hockey  they've 
played  here. 

The  seniors'  attitude  has  been  impor- 
tant, but  it  hasn't  been  the  only  factor. 

"We  also  have  a  lot  of  darn  good  hock- 
ey players,"  Ceglarski  said.  "I  told  the 
kids  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  if  we 
had  a  bad  year,  it  would  be  my  fault  and 
their  fault,  because  we  had  the  talent." 


"We  were  looking  for  better  scoring 
distribution  on  this  team,"  he  said,  "and 
look  what  we  got.  In  the  Beanpot  opener 
against  Harvard  (4-3  win),  each  of  the 
four  lines  produced  a  goal." 

Ceglarski  displayed  the  usual  reticence 
of  coaches  to  predict  future  success  for  his 
team.  But  he  didn't  hide  its  talent  under  a 
bushel,  either. 

"We've  played  a  lot  of  good  games  this 
year.  Our  games  against  Dartmouth  (4-0 
in  McHugh)  and  Providence  (4-1)  were 
probably  as  good  as  any  college  team  can 
play." 

BM. 


New  Title  IX  regulations 
pose  problem  for  athletics 

Final  regulations  for  compliance  with 
Title  IX,  the  federal  law  barring  sex  dis- 
crimination in  education,  have  been  is- 
sued in  regard  to  collegiate  athletics  and 
one  aspect  of  those  regulations,  at  least, 
will  require  major  decisions  by  the  Uni- 
versity on  the  nature  of  its  athletic  pro- 
grams. 

Under  the  regulations  announced  in 
December  by  H.E.W.  Secretary  Patricia 
Harris,  colleges  are  required  to  provide 
athletic  scholarships  to  men  and  women 
in  proportion  to  their  participation  in  in- 
tercollegiate sports  at  the  institution. 
Harris  said  in  her  announcement  that  if 
30  percent  of  the  intercollegiate  athletes  at 
a  university  were  women,  the  same  per- 
centage of  available  scholarship  money 
for  athletics  must  be  awarded  to  women. 

There  are  13  varsity  sports  for  women 
at  B.C.,  out  of  a  total  of  28,  and  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  varsity  athletes  here 
are  women.  Nearly  all  athletic  scholar- 
ship money,  however,  presently  goes  to 
male  athletes  in  football,  basketball  and 
hockey.  While  men  receive  about  140 
scholarships  (95  in  football  alone),  the 
number  of  equivalent  scholarships  avail- 
able to  women  is  less  than  10.  To  be  in 
compliance  with  the  new  regulations,  the 
University  may  have  to  either  provide 
funds  for  up  to  60  additional  scholarships 
for  women  or  reduce  the  funds  for 
scholarships  for  men. 

H.E.W.  has  given  institutions  four 
years  to  comply  with  the  regulations.  For 


institutions  such  as  Boston  College  and 
other  private  universities  with  large  foot- 
ball programs  and  limited  scholarship 
programs  for  women,  such  as  Notre 
Dame,  the  scholarship  regulations  will 
mean  difficult  decisions  on  methods 
available  to  comply. 

Athletic  Director  Bill  Flynn,  recently 
re-elected  to  a  second  term  as  president 
of  the  N.C.A.A.,  has  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  on  the  scholarship 
regulations,  but  definitive  action  has  not 
yet  been  determined. 

While  the  scholarship  regulations  mean 
difficult  decisions,  the  University  is  in 
compliance,  according  to  Flynn,  with 
other  aspects  of  the  Title  IX  regulations. 
H.E.W.  Secretary  Harris  said  institutions 
must  provide  "equitable"  conditions  for 
both  men  and  women  athletes  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  equipment,  travel,  per- 
diem,  scheduling,  practices,  coaching 
opportunities,  medical  and  training  serv- 
ices, housing,  locker  room  facilities,  and 
publicity. 

Most  commentators  on  the  regulations 
have  noted  that  "equitable"  does  not 
mean  "equal"  in  this  context  and  that 
per-capita  standards  would  not  have  to 
be  applied. 


Competitive  Flick  happy 
for  second  chance  in  track 

A  very  good  high  school  athlete,  good 
enough  to  be  offered  a  partial  track 
scholarship  to  Villanova,  Cindy  Flick,  '81, 
didn't  really  care  that  there  was  no  wom- 
en's track  team  at  Boston  College  when 
she  arrived  as  a  freshman  in  1977.  Now 
the  premier  runner  on  the  women's  team 
here,  she's  very  happy  the  team  has  been 
developed. 

"When  I  was  looking  at  places  to  go  to 
college,"  the  Danvers  native  said,  "track 
didn't  play  much  of  a  part  in  my  decision. 
What  could  I  do  with  track?  I  wasn't  good 
enough  to  compete  on  an  international 
scale.  Both  my  parents  and  I  were  in- 
terested more  in  my  education  and  that's 
primarily  why  I  selected  B.C." 

As  a  freshman,  Flick  did  no  running 
except  for  recreational  purposes.  When  a 
women's  track  program  began  in  her 
sophomore  year,  an  injury  prevented  her 
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Runner  Cindy  Flick  stretches  before  beginning  her  daily  workout. 


from  participating.  This  year,  she's  been 
healthy,  the  women's  track  program  has 
been  further  developed,  and  Flick  is  the 
school  record  holder  in  the  mile  (5:04)  and 
3,000-meters  (10:14).  One  of  the  better 
distance  runners  in  New  England,  she  led 
the  Eagles  to  a  third  place  finish  in  the 
Greater  Boston  cross-country  champi- 
onships. 

"I'm  a  competitive  person,"  Flick  said. 
"I  enjoy  the  meets.  I  didn't  realize  what  I 
had  missed  those  two  years.  Deep  inside, 
track's  a  big  part  of  my  life." 

It's  certainly  not  the  only  part.  An  ac- 
counting major  in  S.O.M.,  Flick  carries  a 
3.4  grade  point  average.  She  is  also  an 
active  member  of  the  student  admissions 
program,  in  which  she  spends  one  day  a 
week  interviewing  prospective  students, 
and  has  been  a  freshman  assistant  each  of 
the  past  two  years. 

For  a  person  who  spends  much  of  her 
time  with  people,  it  seemed  unusual  that 
she  would  concentrate  on  a  sport  that 
was  so  individualistic. 


"I've  participated  in  a  lot  of  sports,  but 
I've  stayed  with  track  because  I've  done 
well,"  she  said.  "I  wonder  though  what 
it's  like  on  a  team  sport  like  soccer  or  field 
hockey.  I  wonder  sometimes  about  miss- 
ing that  opportunity. 

"I'm  beginning  to  sense  that  team  feel- 
ing the  more  the  women's  track  team 
grows.  But  as  much  as  you're  running  for 
the  team,  you're  running  that  race  for 
yourself." 

Flick  said  she  hoped  to  work  in  a  small 
accounting  firm  after  grduation,  but 
didn't  see  business  as  the  only  element  in 
her  future. 

"After  being  educated  for  four  years  I 
couldn't  just  graduate  and  settle  down 
with  a  family,"  she  said.  "It'd  be  a  waste 
of  the  effort  I've  put  into  school  to  do 
that.  But  I  don't  want  to  be  a  busi- 
nesswoman who  isn't  able  to  have  a  fam- 
ily life  as  well.  Family  is  too  important  to 
me." 

Flick  has  her  objectives  set  for  track,  as 
well.  She  said  she  would  like  to  break  five 


minutes  for  the  mile,  perhaps  this  spring. 
She  said  she  also  looked  forward  to 
further  development  of  the  women's 
track  program  on  campus.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  the  growth  and  success  of  that 
program  so  far,  she  said,  belonged  to 
Fred  Tressler,  a  volunteer  coach  assisting 
track  coach  Jack  McDonald,  who's  "de- 
voted his  heart  and  soul  to  us." 

"There  are  a  lot  of  good  runners  ex- 
pressing an  interest  now  in  coming 
here,"  she  said.  "More  and  more  women 
are  devoting  just  as  much  time  and  effort 
to  their  sport  as  men  do." 

To  Flick,  the  hours  she  devotes  each 
day  to  her  sport,  and  to  her  studies  and 
her  extracurricular  activities,  are  partly  a 
reflection  of  her  appreciation  of  B.C. 

"Track's  a  good  diversion  from  study- 
ing," she  said.  "You  meet  people  and  get 
to  know  more  about  yourself.  The  other 
activities  I  participate  in  are  also  an  ex- 
pression of  how  much  I  enjoy  it  here. 
School  is  more  than  academics." 

B.M. 
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Patricia  Delaney,  '80 


Seated  before  an  array  of  switches, 
meters  and  luminous  dials,  Honey  Van 
Coff  adjusted  her  headset,  placed  the 
stylus  on  the  third  cut  of  a  record  album 
and  began  a  Thursday  afternoon  stint  as  a 
disc  jockey  on  WZBC-FM  (90.3)  the  Uni- 
versity's 1,000-watt  stereo  radio  station. 
For  the  next  four  hours,  Van  Coff  blended 
rock  music,  announcements  and  remarks 
in  a  mellifluous  style  befitting  quality 
non-commercial  radio. 

"Honey  Van  Coff"  is  the  nom  de  radio 
of  Patricia  Delaney,  '80,  of  Revere,  a 
communications  and  English  major  who 
recently  ended  a  year's  service  as  pro- 
gram director  of  WZBC.  The  pseudonym 
was  taken  from  a  B.C.  cafeteria  listing  of 
"honey",  "van"  and  "coff"  ice  creams. 
The  style  comes  from  enjoyment  of  the 
job. 

"I  love  music  and  I  get  to  hear  a  lot  of  it 
being  a  deejay,"  Delaney  said.  "I'm  also 
able  to  expose  other  people  to  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent music.  In  some  respects,  of  course, 
it's  also  an  ego  thing  —  being  your  own 
radio  station." 

Delaney's  responsibilities  as  program 
director  were  to  schedule  the  disc  jockeys 
and  other  programs  over  the  19  hours 
(7  a.m. -2  a.m.)  that  WZBC  broadcasts 
each  day.  She  also  evaluated  the  quality 
of  those  programs  and  had  to  be  a  "direc- 
tor" as  well  as  a  disc  jockey. 


I  love  music  and  I  get  to  hear  a 
lot  of  it  being  a  deejay.  It's 
also  an  ego  thing  —  being  your 
own  radio  station. 


"The  biggest  thing  I  learned  in  that  job 
was  diplomacy  and  tact.  I  had  to  learn  to 
take  criticism  about  my  own  show.  I  had 
to  tell  persons  that  as  program  director  I 
was  responsible  for  what  went  out  over 
this  station.  If  I  criticized,  'I'm  saying  this 
to  help  your  show.'  Very  few  persons  got 
insulted." 

There  are  approximately  60  disc  jockeys 
on  WZBC-AM,  which  broadcasts  over 
electrical  wiring  on  campus,  and  about  25 
on  the  FM  station.  The  normal  advance- 
ment process  at  WZBC,  Delaney  said, 
was  training  status,  then  AM  disc  jockey, 
and  after  very  competitive  screening,  FM 
disc  jockey. 

Delaney's  freshman  assistant  when  she 
arrived  here  was  public  affairs  director  of 
the  station  at  the  time  and  he  encouraged 
her  to  participate.  After  training,  she  be- 
came an  AM  deejay,  and  then  tried  for  an 
FM  slot.  She  didn't  get  it.  She  then 
worked  in  several  areas  at  the  station  — 
public  affairs,  "traffic,"  personnel  —  be- 
fore qualifying  for  her  FM  position  and 
becoming  program  director  in  1978. 

Interviewed  near  the  end  of  her  term  as 
program  director,  Delaney  had  definite 
opinions  about  ways  in  which  she  would 
want  to  see  the  station  improve. 


"We  want  to  expand  to  24  hours,"  she 
said.  "The  problemis  getting  kids  to  be 
the  deejays  on  the  2  a.m.  to  7  a.m.  slot. 

"More  importantly,  we  want  the 
deejays  really  conscious  of  the  quality  of 
their  work.  Some  kids  regard  this  as  just  a 
lot  of  fun.  We  want  all  of  them  to  look  at  it 
professionally.  We  want  consistency.  If 
it's  a  jazz  show,  we  want  jazz  and  not 
some  r&b." 

The  greatest  improvement  in  recent 
programming,  Delaney  said,  had  been  in 
the  area  of  public  affairs.  From  10  a.m.  to 
2  p.m.  daily  during  the  week,  the  station 
provides  air  time  to  the  Massachusetts 
Radio  Reading  Service  for  the  print  hand- 
icapped. A  news  program,  produced  by 
the  student  staff,  is  presented  nightly 
from  6  to  6:30  and  student-produced 
public  affairs  programs  are  scheduled 
each  evening  from  6:30  to  7.  The  topics  of 
such  programs  include  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  minority  groups,  political  affairs 
and  sports,  as  well  as  University  affairs, 
and  alumni  events  and  programs. 

The  growth  in  public  affairs  program- 
ming at  the  station,  Delaney  said,  was  a 
recognition  of  WZBC's  status  as  a 
federally-licensed  station  with  obligations 
to  the  general  public,  not  just  the  Uni- 
versity community.  With  a  broadcasting 
range  of  30  to  50  miles,  WZBC  has  an  au- 
dience much  broader  than  that  on  cam- 
pus. 
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The  professional  status  of  the  station, 
along  with  the  fact  that  it  is  run  by  stu- 
dents, provides  a  great  opportunity  for 
students  to  learn  a  great  deal  about 
broadcasting  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
Delaney  said  many  students,  including 
herself,  were  and  are  attracted  to  the  sta- 
tion by  the  knowledge  that  they,  not  paid 
professionals  as  is  the  case  at  many  other 
university  stations,  would  run  the  show. 

That  mixture  of  professional  obligation 
and  inexperienced  personnel  provides 
challenges  and  problems. 


"If  this  was  a  dream  situation,"  De- 
laney said,  "I  guess  I  would  want  a  sta- 
tion where  there  were  five  to  10  terrific 
personalities  and  they  were  on  all  the 
time.  But  we  can't  do  that.  Kids  have  to 
go  to  classes  and  study  and  that  means 
we  have  to  use  a  lot  more  disc  jockeys." 

Originally  interested  in  print  jour- 
nalism as  a  high  school  student,  Delaney 
seems  to  have  found  a  comfortable  and 
exciting  mix  of  art  and  technical  expertise 
in  being  a  disc  jockey. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  technical  things  you 
have  to  do  correctly  on  the  air.  I  know  if 
I'm  rambling  or  if  I've  made  a  verbal  mis- 
take. 


"A  lot  of  it  is  in  how  the  records  mix, 
and  that's  the  art.  Being  a  disc  jockey  is 
really  a  creative  outlet.  Not  like  painting, 
but .  .  .  there's  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
when  you  know  you've  done  a  good 
show." 

Bill  McDonald 
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Rev.  Carney  Gavin,  '59 


\ 


Rev.  Carney  Gavin,  '59,  curator  of 
Harvard's  Semitic  Museum,  was  having  a 
rough  morning.  Eastman  House  in  New 
York  City  was  on  the  long-distance  line 
trying  to  reschedule  a  forthcoming  ex- 
hibition of  photographs  from  the  Semitic 
Museum  collection;  the  recently  acquired 
Kelly  Girl  was  sitting  idle,  having  run  out 
of  typing  work;  and  two  guests  from  the 
Boston  College  Public  Relations  Office 
had  stopped  by  for  a  promised  hour  of 
talk. 

Fr.  Gavin  seemed  absolutely  delighted. 

Bearlike  in  size  and  demeanor,  bearded 
like  an  Orthodox  rabbi,  he  dashed  from 
telephone  to  guests  to  staffers,  trying  to 
dig  up  typing  work,  wondering  aloud 
whether  the  Jewish  Museum  would  con- 
sent to  postpone  its  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs if  it  was  given  another  exhibition 
to  tide  it  over,  pausing,  as  he  delivered  an 
ash  tray  to  his  guests,  to  talk  briefly  about 
the  close  relationship  between  Arabic  and 
Hebrew. 

"In  the  field,"  he  would  say  later  as  the 
interview  zipped  toward  its  third  hour, 
"I'm  a  terrific  commander  of  men,  be- 
cause I'm  generally  excited  myself." 


'In  the  field,  I'm  a  terrific 
commander  of  men,  because 
I'm  generally  excited  myself.' 


Indeed,  lassitude  seems  to  be  a 
stranger  to  Fr.  Gavin.  What  he  does  he 
does  fulsomely.  His  boisterous  laugh  has, 
among  the  Al-Hadid  Bedouin  of  Jordan, 
won  him  the  appellation,  Al-amir  HAH, 
Prince  HAH.  In  the  street  markets  of  the 
Middle  East,  where  antiquities  are  sold 
alongside  transistor  radios  and  kabob,  his 
inclination  to  say  exactly  what  he  thinks 
of  a  given  article  and  how  much  he  will 
pay  for  it  causes  the  barter-loving  Arabs 
to  treat  him,  he  says,  "with  the  special 
considerations  of  mercy  which  Arabs  re- 
serve for  fools." 


"Semitic  studies  are  the  knife  edge  of 
history  and  I  am  their  promoter  from  the 
word  go,"  he  says;  but  that  isn't  the  half 
of  it.  He  is  in  residence  in  St.  Columb- 
kille's  Parish  in  Boston,  Catholic  chaplain 
at  St.  Paul's  School  in  Groton,  Conn., 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  homebound 
who  are  its  audience,  a  frequent  guest  on 
the  Boston  Archdiocese's  Television  Apos- 
tolate  program. 

"Carney,"  said  Margaret  Canty,  a  close 
personal  friend,  and  a  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton College  staff,  "is  on  the  Television 
Apostolate  about  three  times  as  often  as 
any  other  priest.  People  are  always  call- 
ing up  the  director  to  ask  'When  will  Fr. 
Gavin  be  on  again?'  They  love  him." 

Canty  tells  another  story.  A  girl  was 
dying  of  leukemia  at  a  Boston  hospital. 
She  was  being  kept  in  what  has  become 
known  as  a  "plastic  bubble":  a  sealed 
room  that  provides  the  bacteria- free  envi- 
ronment essential  for  the  safety  of  indi- 
viduals undergoing  bone  marrow  trans- 
plants. 

"Carney  would  go  see  her  every  day," 
said  Canty.  "He  would  put  on  that  spe- 
cial uniform  and  visit  with  her.  He's  en- 
riched a  lot  of  lives  but  you'll  never  hear 
him  talk  about  it." 
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Fr.  Gavin  has  been  curator  at  the  Semi- 
tic Museum  since  1975  and  was  assistant 
curator  from  1973-75.  He  traces  his  taste 
for  things  ancient,  beautiful  and  ravelled 
to  the  combined  influences  of  his  parents. 
His  father,  a  noted  watercolorist,  was  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Massachusetts  College 
of  Art  and  his  mother  was  a  biologist. 
From  the  one,  he  says,  he  received  an  in- 
terest in  art  history;  from  the  other  a 
grasp  of  the  tools  of  natural  science. 

He  entered  Harvard  in  1956  as  Emerson 
Lowell  Classical  Scholar,  but  scarcely  had 
time  to  attend  a  few  freshman  teas  before 
he  was  "whisked  away  to  B.C."  by  then 
Dean  of  Faculties  William  Van  Etten 
Casey,  S.J.,  who  was  starting  an  honors 
program  and  who  offered  the  bright 
young  Gavin  entry  with  junior  standing, 
without  course  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion. 

"It  was  an  offer  I  couldn't  refuse,"  said 
Fr.  Gavin,  "and  as  it  turned  out,  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  program  were  so  stimulat- 
ing that  I  was  well  prepared  for  Oxford." 

While  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  absorbed  Greek  and  Roman  history 
"without,"  he  said,  "letting  my  studies 
interfere  with  my  education,"  Fr.  Gavin 
had  his  first  taste  of  on-site  archaeology, 
spending  time  digging  in  Roman  for- 
tifications in  the  British  Isles. 


From  Oxford,  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Innsbruck,  Austria,  to  study  theology. 
"I  had  always,"  he  said,  "had  the  idea 
that  God  wanted  me  to  be  a  priest." 

Fr.  Gavin  recalls  his  years  at  Innsbruck 
with  particular  affection:  the  theologians 
he  studied  under,  such  as  Revs.  Hugo 
and  Karl  Rahner  and  Rev.  Andreas 
Jungmann;  and  the  students  from  all  over 
the  world  except  the  U.S.A.. 

"They  had  one  rule,"  said  Fr.  Gavin 
merrily,  "that  was  invariably  fatal  to 
Americans.  It  was:  'Anything  you  ask  for 
will  be  granted,  but  you  must  ask  for  it.'  " 

It  was  from  Innsbruck  that  Fr.  Gavin 
embarked  upon  his  first  archeological  ex- 
pedition to  the  Middle  East.  Over  the 
course  of  a  summer,  he  and  colleagues 
unearthed  a  buried  castle  in  Jordan.  "It 
was,"  he  said,  "tremendously  exciting." 

It  did  not,  however,  convince  him  that 
he  wanted  to  devote  his  life  to  archaeol- 
ogy- 

"After  I  was  ordained,"  Fr.  Gavin  re- 
called, "everyone  wanted  me  to  go  on  for 
a  Ph.D.,  but  the  field  was  undecided. 


Cardinal  Cushing  wanted  me  to  get  a 
doctorate  in  canon  law.  I  couldn't  think  of 
anything  more  awful  but  was  not  sure 
what  to  do.  I  went  around  asking  people, 
'What  do  you  think  is  an  important  field 
to  pursue  a  doctorate  in?'  Then  some  of 
the  people  I'd  worked  with  in  Jordan 
played  a  dirty  trick  on  me  and  applied  on 
my  behalf  for  a  fellowship  in  Semitic 
Studies  at  Harvard.  I'm  grateful  for  the 
dirty  trick." 

The  Semitic  Museum  was  founded  in 
1889,  for  the  purpose,  reads  its  charter, 
"of  promoting  sound  knowledge  of 
Semitic  languages  and  history,"  but 
when  Fr.  Gavin  got  there,  he  found  the 
institution  "completely  neglected."  The 
upper  floors  of  the  building  housing  the 
Museum  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
Navy  during  the  Second  World  War  for 
use  as  a  Japanese  language  school  and 
had  passed,  a  decade  later,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Center  for  International  Affairs  —  a 
think-tank  with  close  ties  to  the  Penta- 
gon. The  result  was  the  dispersal  of  the 
collections. 

When  Fr.  Gavin  became  curator,  his 
first  act  was  "to  lock  the  barn  door  and 
hope  there  were  a  few  horses  inside." 
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'The  future  of  the  planet/  said 
Fr.  Gavin,  'depends  upon 
sound  knowledge  of  Semitic 
languages  and  history.'  He  is 
dead  serious. 


There  were  more  than  a  few.  The  build- 
ing housed  an  outstanding  collection  of 
ancient  cylinder  seals  —  Fr.  Gavin's  par- 
ticular field  of  scholarly  interest  —  and  a 
collection  of  28,000  photographic  objects 
illustrating  life  in  the  Near  East  during 
the  last  half  of  the  19th  century. 

An  important  part  of  this  priceless 
photographic  material  only  came  to  light 
in  1970,  when  an  attempt  was  made  by 
anti-Vietnam  activists  to  blow  up  the 
Center  for  International  Affairs.  Both  the 
Center  and  the  building  survived  —  "the 
CIA,"  as  Fr.  Gavin  none- too- fondly  re- 
ferred to  it,  vacated  the  premises  in  Sep- 
tember 1979  —  and  the  inspection  that 
followed  the  blast  turned  up  a  collection 
of  heretofore  lost  lantern  slides,  prints 
and  glass-plate  negatives  that  had  been 
squirreled  away  in  crates,  trunks  and 
crimson  cardboard  boxes  in  the  attic. 

Fr.  Gavin  was  executive  director  of, 
and  narrates,  "Petra,  Jerash  and  Damas- 
cus: An  album  of  19th  Century  Photo- 
graphs," a  short  film  that  uses,  to  wondr- 
ous effect,  the  propensity  of  glass  plate 
negatives  for  producing  prints  that  can 
take  magnification  without  loss  of  clarity. 
From  a  landscape  of  the  ruins  of  Petra, 
the  camera  swoops  to  look  into  the  clear 
dark  eyes  of  an  Arab  standing  nearby  be- 
side his  donkey.  It  plays  over  the  jewels 
adorning  a  young  Arab  girl  of  some 
wealth  who  dressed  or  had  been  dressed 
for  a  sitting  with  the  heathen  photo- 
grapher. 

"The  future  of  the  planet,"  said  Fr. 
Gavin,  "depends  upon  sound  knowledge 
of  Semitic  languages  and  history."  He  is 
dead  serious. 


For  one  thing,  there  is  at  present  the 
practical  matter,  faced  by  those  who 
study  Semitics,  of  negotiation  between 
people  who  are  at  war  with  one  another. 

"It  is  so  important  to  establish  these 
human  links  and  develop  networks  that 
stretch  across  bloodstained  borders.  Were 
we  the  Museum  for  Jewish  Studies  or 
Arabic  Studies  we  would  have  less  of  a 
problem  getting  funding,  but  we  would 
not  be  able  to  accomplish  this  other  very 
vital  work." 

But  Fr.  Gavin  also  sees  in  Semitics  "a 
transcendental  dimension."  He 
applauded  the  lack  of  abstractions  in 
Semitic  languages.  "There  is  a  tradition  in 
these  languages  of  words  that  are  con- 
crete. You  take  the  word  spirit,  which  in 
English  or  Latin  is  an  abstraction;  in  He- 
brew, the  word  for  spirit  is  nefesh,  which 
refers  to  your  windpipe,  or  ruach,  which 
refers  to  the  desert  wind,  and  in  fact 
sounds  like  the  desert  wind. 

"When  we're  dealing  with  Semitic  lan- 
guages, we're  not  dealing  with  the 
Platonic  or  Hellenistic  split  between  body 
and  soul;  we're  dealing  with  the  realities 
of  your  windpipe  and  the  desert  wind. 
We're  dealing  with  ultimate  realities  man 
knows. 

"It's  the  caricatures  of  our  enemies  and 
our  abstract  impressions  about  them  that 
make  it  easy  for  us  to  have  enemies. 
That's  why  it's  important  to  adhere  to  the 
concrete,  to  the  individual  person  whose 
eyes  you  look  into,  and  that's  why,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  seeing  caricatures  of 
hook-nosed  oil  sheiks  that  are  nothing 
less  than  the  descendants  of  caricatures  of 
Rothschilds  dining  at  Longschamps,  it  is 
so  important  to  promote  sound  knowl- 
edge of  Semitic  languages." 

And  then  there  is  an  historical  dimen- 
sion. "The  arena  of  ancient  history  and 
particularly  ancient  Near  Eastern  history, 
is  an  area  in  which  we  can  all  meet  to  dis- 
cuss the  important  questions. 

"Archaeology  means  not  only  the 
study  of  old  things,  but  also  the  study  of 
first  things  —  the  first  questions  and  con- 
cerns of  mankind.  Near  Eastern  history 
deals  with  the  history  of  our  oldest 
dreams.  The  dream  of  the  city.  In  these 
times,  when  our  cities  work  so  poorly  for 
the  most  part,  we  can  discuss  —  without 
mentioning  Los  Angeles  or  Boston  — 


'Archaeology  means  not  only 
the  study  of  old  things,  but 
also  the  study  of  first  things  — 
the  first  questions  and 
concerns  of  mankind.' 


why  men  want  to  live  in  cities.  What 
should  the  function  of  the  city  be?  The 
history  of  the  Near  East  provides  the 
arena  in  what  we  and  Whitehead  and 
Plato  and  Cicero  can  all  talk  about  the 
city. 

"I'll  give  you  another  example.  We  are 
the  excavators  of  ancient  Carthage,  and 
we  do  programs  in  the  Boston  schools 
where  we  speak  about  Carthage  and 
make  two  important  points:  that  winners 
write  history,  and  that  in  Carthage,  in- 
fants were  sacrificed  to  Baal  Maloch. 

"We  ask  the  kids  what  they  think  of 
sacrifices,  and  what  would  it  be  like  to 
have  a  brother  or  sister  who  was  sac- 
rificed, and  pretty  soon  they're  wrestling 
with  the  questions  of  right  and  wrong, 
parental  responsibilities,  family  love,  re- 
ligious duties,  how  does  one  assure  good 
fortune;  not  within  the  context  of  abor- 
tion rights  or  Vietnam,  but  the  habits  of 
the  citizens  of  ancient  Carthage." 

A  final  Carney  Gavin  story  courtesy  of 
Margaret  Canty.  About  a  dozen  years 
ago,  Canty's  daughter  told  her  that  Fr. 
Gavin  had  told  her  he  was  going  to 
Europe  to  marry  a  princess. 

"At  the  time,"  said  Canty,  "it  was  the 
late  '60s.  I  didn't  know  what  to  think,  but 
I  knew  that  if  Carney  said  he  was  going  to 
Europe  to  marry  a  princess  than  that's 
what  he  was  going  to  do." 

A  short  time  later,  Canty  was  looking 
through  a  copy  of  Town  and  Country  and 
came  upon  a  photograph  of  Fr.  Gavin 
marrying  a  princess  —  to  H.S.H.  Anton 
Florian,  Prince  Von  und  Zu  of  Liechten- 
stein. 

Ben  Birnbaum 
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Interview 


John  Dineen,  S.J. 

University  Chaplain 


Given  your  experience  in  government 
and  college  administration,  what  do  you 
feel  you  bring  to  the  chaplaincy  at  Bos- 
ton College? 

When  I  was  being  interviewed  here,  I 
found  a  great  concern  and  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  chaplaincy  staff,  faculty,  and 
especially  students  for  putting  faith  into 
practice.  This  was  true  especially  in  the 
areas  of  greatest  need,  such  as  the  poor 
and  the  handicapped.  I  feel  Boston  Col- 
lege is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  put  a 
lot  of  things  that  I  had  been  up  in  an  ivory 
tower  about  in  Washington  into  practice 
at  the  grassroots  level. 

What  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  chap- 
laincy? 

I  think  it's  to  create  an  atmosphere  in 
which  a  student  and  a  member  of  the 
community  can  truly  grow  in  their  faith. 
The  University  attempts  to  form  a  sound 
base  for  community  in  two  ways:  through 
shared  learning  and  through  campus  life. 
I  think  the  work  of  the  chaplains  in  the 
religious  aspect  of  campus  life  is  very  im- 
portant in  forming  the  kind  of  community 
all  of  us  at  B.C.  desire. 


How  do  you  and  the  five  Jesuit  priests 
and  three  lay  women  chaplains  on  your 
staff  work  toward  that  objective? 

The  role  of  the  chaplaincy  at  B.C.  has 
been  rather  traditional,  and  we  continue 
to  have  the  same  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities a  regular  parish  has.  Each 
weekend,  we  offer  15  liturgies,  which 
may  be  formal  or  informal,  large  or  small, 
in  chapel  or  a  dormitory  lounge.  We  try  to 
offer  a  variety  that  will  appeal  to  different 
students  at  different  times  in  their  lives. 


We  do  a  lot  of  individual  counseling 
here,  not  just  concerning  spiritual  prob- 
lems, but  human  ones  —  difficulties  with 
family,  classwork,  making  friends.  We 
also  cooperate  with  the  counseling  center 
in  dealing  with  students  who  have  more 
serious  problems. 

We  plan  group  retreats,  three  a  semes- 
ter, that  are  held  at  retreat  facilities  in 
Ipswich,  and  Rye,  N.H.,  and  we  may 
help  some  students  start  a  prayer  group 
that  they  will  eventually  run  themselves. 
Social  justice  programs  may  include  lec- 
tures and  discussions  run  by  the  Program 
for  the  Study  of  Peace  and  War  or  Haley 
House,  organizing  a  campus  food  drive, 
or  collecting  money  for  the  starving  in 
Cambodia. 

And  the  future? 

We  want  to  move  forward  with  the  pro- 
grams we  have  —  improve  and  increase 
the  opportunities.  One  thing  we  would 
like  to  see  is  the  development  of  an  Insti- 
tute for  Peace  and  Justice.  Several  Jesuit 
campuses  already  have  such  an  institute 
and  it  would  involve  all  the  resources  of 
the  University  —  both  faculty  and  staff. 
There  are  bits  and  pieces  for  such  an  insti- 
tute here.  And  if  we  had  one  center  we 
would  be  able  to  meet  more  effectively 
many  emerging  needs  and  issues,  such  as 
hunger,  energy,  developing  nations,  rac- 
ism. As  you  can  see,  its  concerns  would 
be  national  and  international  in  scope. 


John  Dinneen,  S./.,  is  in  his  first  year  as 
University  Chaplain.  A  graduate  of  Loyola 
University,  he  was  educated  also  at  Oxford 
and  received  a  doctorate  from  Louvain.  He  was 
ordained  in  Europe  in  1960.  Fr.  Dinneen  then 
taught  at  Fordham  University  for  several 
years  and  was  Assistant  Provincial  of  the  New 
York  Jesuit  Province  before  being  named  dean 
and  academic  vice-president  of  LeMoyne  Col- 
lege in  Syracuse.  After  five  years  at  LeMoyne, 
Fr.  Dinneen  joined  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  as  special  as- 
sistant in  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights.  While 
there,  he  established  a  training  institute  for 
H.E.W.  employees  and  received  a  special 
achievement  award  for  developing  a  program 
aiding  compliance  with  federal  regulations 
that  prohibit  discrimination  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

Fr.  Dinneen,  when  appointed  Chaplain 
here,  expressed  his  concern  with  both  liturgi- 
cal life  and  social  action  programs.  Staff 
Writer  Christie  Herlihy  interviewed  the  52- 
year-old  Jesuit  recently  and  he  responded  to 
questions  about  himself,  students  today  arid 
the  role  of  the  Chaplaincy. 
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How  would  you  gauge  the  religious  feel- 
ing of  students  on  campus? 

I  find  a  great  openness  and  receptivity  to 
religion  at  the  present  time,  a  great  deal 
of  seeking  for  spiritual  nourishment  and  a 
true  desire  to  grow  in  one's  faith.  I  think 
this  is  true  not  only  of  the  Catholic  stu- 
dents I've  encountered  but  true  of  Protes- 
tant and  Jewish  students  as  well. 

What  do  you  think  students  need  or  want 
most  as  far  as  their  spiritual  growth  is 
concerned? 

I  think  at  bottom  what  they  are  looking 
for  is  a  personal  relationship  with  Christ, 
and  there  are  many  ways  of  fostering 
such  a  relationship.  I  don't  think  they're 
looking  for  a  formula,  an  easy  way. 
They're  looking  for  something  truly  per- 
sonal that  will  engage  them  to  the  full. 


Students  are  looking  for 
something  truly  personal  that 
will  engage  them  to  the  full. 


One  of  the  problems  students  have, 
like  most  of  us,  is  integrating  work  or 
study  and  the  atmosphere  of  our  society 
in  a  faith  context  so  that  we're  not  split 
personalities  —  on  Sunday  doing  one 
thing  and  the  rest  of  the  week  forgetting 
about  it.  You  could  see  some  of  the  yearn- 
ing of  youth  during  the  Pope's  visit.  It 
was  an  appeal  of  a  person  to  a  person. 
The  call  of  Christ  as  he  explained  it  was  a 
very  personal  call  and  I  think  the  re- 
sponse of  the  young  people  showed  that 
he  stirred  something  that  is  truly  present. 


How  do  you  reach  students?  Do  you  go 
out  to  them  or  do  they  come  to  you? 

It's  a  combination.  A  lot  of  students  do 
come  by.  At  the  same  time,  none  of  us 
feel  we  can  rest  content  with  those  who 
happen  to  know  where  we  have  our 
office.  We  do  feel  that  there  is  a  need  to 
reach  out  to  students  on  their  own  turf.  I 
think  one  way  we  do  it  is  by  having  in- 
formal liturgies  in  different  dorms  and  by 
simply  meeting  with  students  at  social 
events  such  as  parties,  lectures  or  discus- 
sions. 
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What  categories  of  student  do  you  minis- 
ter to  most? 

The  students  I  have  the  most  contact  with 
are  residents  and  Catholic  students.  At 
the  same  time,  we  do  try  to  reach  out  to 
commuter  students.  We  have  special 
liturgies  for  them  and  about  once  a  month 
we  hold  an  ecumenical  service  at  Haley 
House  that  would  appeal  to  Protestant 
students  as  well.  This  year  Hillel,  a 
Jewish  student  organization,  is  officially 
connected  with  this  office  and  we  assist  in 
informing  students  about  places  of  wor- 
ship and  social  activities.  We  are  looking 
for  the  opportunity  to  engage  on  a  part- 
time  basis  a  Protestant  minister  and 
Jewish  rabbi.  We  are  conscious  that  these 
are  two  areas  we  should  take  care  of  and 
make  an  effort. 

Do  you  see  it  as  a  problem  that  there  isn't 
a  rector  or  spiritual  counselor  in  the 
dorm  to  whom  students  could  turn? 

Well,  it's  something  to  consider.  At  one 
time  there  were  about  50  Jesuits  living  in 
the  different  dormitories,  but  their  role 
was  something  of  a  disciplinarian.  They 
were  also  there  for  counseling  and 
academic  advising  as  well.  When  we  had 
that  turmoil  in  the  late  '60s,  the  Jesuits 
left.  Bit  by  bit,  more  have  been  going 
back.  Their  role  now,  however,  is  purely 
as  a  friendly  advisor  and  I  think  that's 
good.  Hopefully  this  will  develop  further. 

Can  you  see  the  day  when  chaplains 
might  live  in  student  dorms? 

Yes,  I  can.  Right  now  we  have  one  chap- 
lain who  lives  in  one  of  the  dorms.  I  think 
it  would  be  demanding  for  a  chaplain  be- 
cause you'd  almost  be  in  the  "goldfish 
bowl"  the  whole  time.  But  I  think  having 
a  room  in  which  you'd  be  available  from, 
say,  7  to  11  a  couple  of  nights  a  week  for 
those  who  want  to  walk  in  and  chat,  is 
not  a  bad  idea.  It's  something  that's  feas- 
ible. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we've  talked 
about  it. 


We're  not  measuring  our 
success  by  the  number  of 
diplomas  we  issue;  we're 
looking  at  the  quality  of  the 
person  who  is  graduating. 


Do  you  think  it's  easy  for  a  student  to  go 
through  four  years  here  and  not  have 
contact  with  a  chaplain  or  with  a  member 
of  student  ministry,  any  kind  of  reli- 
gious exercise? 

I  think  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for 
students  not  to  know  about  the  oppor- 
tunities, but  if  someone  didn't  want  it, 
was  simply  indifferent,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  at  all  simply  to  avoid  it.  I  suppose 
that's  always  one  of  the  challenges  of  the 
campus  ministry  —  to  reach  the  indiffer- 
ent student.  I  don't  find  there  are  a  great 
number  of  them,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
meet  so  many  who  are  eager  and  open 
and  seeking  that  we  forget  there  are 
others  who  think  there  is  nothing  here 
worth  their  while.  I  think  a  lot  of  it  has  to 
do  with  the  way  religion  has  been  pre- 
sented to  them  in  the  past. 

Is  there  a  special  effort  being  made 
toward  that  indifferent  group? 

With  the  number  of  students  we  meet, 
it's  almost  like  saving  the  saved.  They're 
great,  they're  committed,  they're  grow- 
ing. And  I  wonder  about  those  who  are  in 
the  cracks  whom  we  never  see,  whom  we 
don't  even  know  about,  wouldn't  even 
recognize  if  we  passed  them  on  campus. 
And  this  is  where  I  see  student  ministry 
being  most  effective.  I  think  contact  with 
peers  is  the  way  by  which  indifferent  stu- 
dents could  possibly  come  around.  We've 
urged  student  ministers  to  perform  that 
function  and  in  many  cases  they  have  re- 
ferred students  to  us  who  have  serious 
questions  or  who  have  been  away  from 
the  Church. 


What  is  student  ministry  and  what  is 
your  office's  relationship  to  it? 

It's  just  a  great  organization  that  we're 
fortunate  to  have  on  campus.  Students 
felt  the  need  to  have  a  separate  student 
organization  that  would  work  in  many  of 
the  areas  the  chaplains  handle  also.  They 
formed  a  constitution  that  was  approved 
by  the  student  government  and  the  ad- 
ministration last  year  and  there  are  prob- 
ably 300  members  now. 

Student  ministry  has  basically  four 
areas  of  concern:  liturgies,  prayer  groups, 
retreats,  and  "Outreach,"  a  program 
aimed  to  help  the  sick  and  elderly.  Four 
elected  student  officers  meet  regularly 
with  advisors  from  our  staff  and  I  am  the 
main  advisor  to  the  group.  Many  of  the 
ideas  for  liturgies  and  retreats  come  from 
this  type  of  grassroots  membership.  A 
dorm  section  may  say,  "Hey,  it  would  be 
good  if  we  got  away  for  a  weekend"  and 
we  would  help  obtain  a  place  and  one  of 
the  chaplains  would  help  direct  the  re- 
treat along  with  a  student  minister. 

What  makes  B.C.  a  Catholic  institution 
in  your  opinion? 

I  think  the  people.  From  all  the  people 
that  I've  met  —  the  trustees,  the  Jesuits, 
the  faculty,  the  students,  alumni,  parents 
—  they  all  support  the  tradition  that  has 
made  B.C.  what  it  is.  In  the  past  there 
was  one  corporation  that  was  essentially 
managed  by  the  Jesuits  and  now  we  have 
a  Board  of  Trustees  independent  of  the 
Jesuit  order.  The  ongoing  thrust  of  tradi- 
tion, however,  is  through  the  people  who 
are  here  and  who  are  making  this  tradi- 
tion thrive  and  grow  at  the  same  time. 
The  Jesuit  tradition  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive parts  of  the  school.  That  tradition 
focuses  on  the  development  of  the  total 
person,  and  obviously  that  includes  one's 
intellectual,  social  and  religious  dimen- 
sions. We're  not  measuring  our  success 
simply  by  the  number  of  diplomas  we 
issue  each  year;  we're  looking  at  the 
quality  of  the  person  who  is  graduating 
from  Boston  College.  /y\ 
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Letters 


More  alumnae  coverage 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  magazine  is  informative,  inspir- 
ing, and  visually  attractive.  As  a  Newton 
College  alumna,  however,  I  deplore  the 
lack  of  coverage  of  Newton's  alumnae 
and  former  staff,  as  well  as  women's  ac- 
tivities in  general.  In  the  November  issue, 
you  have  IV2  columns  on  Professor  Alice 
Bourneuf.  Other  than  the  homecoming 
queen,  and  the  woman  modeling  the  B.C. 
gear  on  the  last  page,  Prof.  Bourneuf  is 
the  only  woman  pictured  in  that  issue. 
Surely  women  are  a  greater  part  of  Bos- 
ton College's  past,  present,  and  future 
than  your  magazine  seems  to  indicate. 
It's  ironic  that  the  1923  benefactor  you 
show  on  the  inside  cover  is  a  woman! 

I  hope  you  will  be  featuring  more  arti- 
cles by  and  on  women,  and  that  some  of 
them  will  be  Newton  College  alumnae  or 
professors. 

Lucille  E.  Bernie,  Newton  '64 
Millinocket,  Maine 

Our  first  editor  remembers 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  only  one  complaint  about  your 
smashing  final  issue  of  the  '70s.  You  for- 
got your  own  birthday! 

You  were  brought  into  the  world, 
screaming  and  yelling,  as  a  whacky, 
wayward,  wild  —  and  occasionally  won- 
derful —  child  called  Bridge  in  December 
1970.  You've  done  a  lot  of  growing. 

I  beg  to  be  considered  an  honorary 
godmother,  having,  for  my  sins,  served 
as  the  Managing  Editor  for  that  first  issue. 
My  nervous  system,  however,  could  not 
stand  the  strain  of  seeing  student  writers 
fleeing  across  campus  with  both  sets  of 
galleys.  So  I  retired  into  the  largely  hon- 
orific post  of  Taste  Lady  and  more  ardu- 
ous one  of  Calendar  Editor  —  where  for 
months  I  conscientiously  assigned  all 
hockey  games  to  Roberts  and  all  basket- 
ball to  McHugh  without  anyone  ever  no- 
ticing. 

Keep  it  up  and  put  me  on  the  mailing  list. 
Marylou  Buckley 
Cambridge 


Economy  forces  'quiet' 

To  the  Editor: 

The  American  university  is  fighting  for 
its  life.  Because  of  decreasing  enrollments 
and  a  worsening  economy,  the  job  mar- 
ket for  professional  academicians  is  quite 
tight.  It's  not  unusual  for  one  open  En- 
glish professorship  to  generate  500  appli- 
cations. In  general,  educators'  salaries  are 
usually  lower  than  in  other  professions. 
Professional  academicians,  therefore,  are 
very  cautious  about  their  jobs  and  will  do 
little  that  might  jeopardize  their  futures, 
such  as  protest  administration  policy. 
After  all,  there's  always  someone  in  the 
wings  who  can  take  a  rabblerouser's 
place. 

Students,  likewise,  are  not  fools.  Edu- 
cations that  bring  more  immediate  re- 
wards are  those  more  highly  sought;  stu- 
dents must  prepare  for  the  Great  Job 
Hunt.  Since  the  competition  is  fierce, 
those  students  who  want  high  quality 
jobs  must  have  the  skills  that  interest 
prospective  employers.  Only  diligent 
study  takes  time  and  energy,  time  and 
energy  that  in  the  '60s  were  dedicated 
toward  social  improvement.  Students 
realize  that  the  campus  radical  of  today 
may  become  the  taxi  driver  of  tomorrow. 
And  then  what  happens  to  the  cause? 

The  Boston  College  campus  is  indeed 
quiet,  Fr.  Monan  (November  B.C. M.,  pp. 
15-17),  but  that  quiet  is  a  forced  one.  It 
isn't  that  all  the  problems  of  the  '60s  were 
solved,  just  that  those  who  would  press 
the  fight  are  engaged  in  more  immediate 
struggles.  It  isn't  that  the  administration 
has  become  so  effective  that  it  has  si- 
lenced its  opposition,  just  that  there  isn't 
any  opposition  left.  All  the  sonorious 
academic  phrases  won't  mask  this  eco- 
nomic reality  (although  they  may  prompt 
the  alumni  to  sing  "For  Boston"  as  they 
reach  for  their  checkbooks!). 

Michael  G.  Carifio,  '80 
Haverhill 


Thundering  springboards 

To  the  Editor: 

When  I  first  saw  Ben  Birnbaum's  re- 
view of  Thomas  Sheehan's  Ah,  Devon  Un- 
bowed, incorporating  quotes  from  my  re- 
view and  Bill  Costley's  introduction  with- 
out attributing  them,  I  didn't  know 
whether  to  be  depressed  or  furious. 

I  have  decided  on  furious. 

Does  Mr.  Birnbaum  think  other  writers 
are  anonymous  craftsmen  chipping  away 
at  Charrres  cathedral,  plying  their  trade 
for  the  greater  glory  of  God  and  that 
alone?  Doesn't  he  realize  that  simple 


journalistic  honesty  demands  he  pinpoint 
the  source  of  his  quotes?  Or  does  he  think 
too  many  names  in  a  two-page  review 
would  clutter  the  reader's  mind?  And 
why  didn't  he  cite  T.  McGrath's 
foreword? 

One  omission  could  perhaps  be  dis- 
missed as  oversight,  inexcusable,  but  un- 
derstandable. But  two  such  oversights  are 
deliberate,  vain  attempts  to  steal  thunder 
and  ride  the  Gulf  Stream  both  at  once. 

Both  Costley  and  I  are  demanding  you 
print  an  erratum  in  your  next  issue,  at- 
tributing us  as  at  least  springboards  for 
Birnbaum's  leaping  prose.  If  this  is  done, 
this  whole  unsavory  business  will  not  go 
any  further  than  this.  If  not,  it  will. 

Peter  Bates 
Peabody 

To  the  Editor: 

I  read  with  interest  the  review  of  Tom 
Sheehan's  latest  poetry  collection,  Ah, 
Devon  Unbowed  (November  1979),  in  part 
because  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  pub- 
lishing some  of  Mr.  Sheehan's  poetry.  I 
was  puzzled  by  Mr.  Birnbaum's  obvious 
reluctance  to  identify  either  the  author  of 
the  introduction  to  the  book  or  the  re- 
viewer he  quoted.  The  former  seems 
specially  puzzling  since  Mr.  Costley  is  a 
graduate  of  your  institution  (Editor's  note: 
William  Costley,  '63).  These  omissions,  at 
least  by  implication,  demean  the  con- 
tribution of  the  writers  of  introductions 
and  reviews. 

The  symbiotic  relationship  which  must 
often  exist  between  author,  publisher, 
and  reviewer  is  obvious.  The  fellow 
writer,  scholar,  or  critic  who  devotes  time 
and  creative  energy  to  the  construction  of 
an  integrated  and  revealing  introduction 
or  preface  deserves  recognition  of  his  or 
her  work. 

Robert  M.  Chute 
The  Cider  Press 
Mount  Vernon,  Maine 

(There  was  certainly  no  intention  to  demean 
writers  of  introductions  and  reviews  in  this 
instance.  This  was  not,  however,  a  "review" 
of  a  publication,  but  a  profile  of  an  individual. 
In  the  article,  Sheehan's  poetry  was  used  to 
assist  the  reader  in  understanding  the  poet. 
While  we  remain  convinced  that  identifica- 
tions were  neither  necessary  nor  pertinent  in 
the  article,  we  are  happy  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  those  unidentified  to  be  so  acknowl- 
edged. Editor) 
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